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NEW 
Jy Conver 
EW ORLEANS is a quaint 
old Its cosmopolitan 


character, the old Spanish 
and 


city. 





French the 


traditions, legends, and incidents sur- 


sections, 


rounding the early scenes make it 
one of the most interesting places in 
the United States. 

To a person from the North the 
wretched condition of the streets and 
the surface sewerage seem unpardon- 
able; but 
now 


extensive improvements 
the 
sum of $14,000,000 having been ap- 


are under way, immense 
propriated for these improvements, 
and 1,000 men are now working on 
the streets day and night. 

New Orleans at present is enjoying 
an era of prosperity. Cotton, sugar, 
and rice, the chief sources of wealth 
in Louisiana, are bringing high 
prices, and there is a boom in all 
branches of trade. The city is sit- 
uated on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi river, one hundred and seven 
miles from its mouth. The river has 
a great depth, ranging from 60 to 
250 feet, which enables the largest 


vessels to land at the banks. It is 
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about one mile wide, and, opposite 
the city, it runs directly north. 

One interesting feature of the river 
is the depositing of alluvium on the 
east side of New Orleans, adding 
new squares and streets. The pres- 
ent custom house when erected was 
on the banks of the river; 
three squares inland. 


now it is 


While the site of New Orleans was 
selected as the highest point on the 
riverbank, and consequently thought 
safe from overflow, yet such has not 
the During the second 
year of its occupation the entire town 


been case. 
was submerged; hence the immense 
system of levees, which have cost the 
people of the lower Mississippi valley 
over one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars to erect and maintain, and 
to which the general government has 
appropriated vast sums in addition. 
The city is several feet lower than 
the river at high water mark, there- 
fore, it is impossible to provide cel- 
lars under the houses, and some of 
the and large buildings 
have not been completed for reason 
of the risk of additional weight. 


churches 
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THE CEMETERIES. 

The cemeteries are most interest- 
ing places to visit, as interments are 
wholly made above ground. The 
Chalmetle is located near the old his- 
torical battle-field where the battle of 
New Orleans was fought, between 
the British and American forces, in 
1815. It is the National cemetery, 
tastefully laid out and beautifully 
kept. 





Entrance to Metairie Cemetery 


Street 


The St. Louis is the oldest in the 
the city, while Metairie cemetery is 
the handsomest. The latter contains 
some magnificent monuments, and 
the most beautiful mausoleums, un- 
like those seen elsewhere in this 
country. Of those that are promi- 
nent mention should be made of 
those of General Albert Sidney John- 
son and General Stonewall Jackson, 
and tombs to the Army of Northern 
Virginia and the Army of Tennessee. 
The remains of Jefferson Davis were 
for a time in a tomb in this cemetery, 
and his name may yet be seen from 
the outer gate on the vault where his 
body was placed. 


NAMES OF STREETS. 


The people of New Orleans are 
proud of the nomenclature of their 
streets, and it is claimed that no city 
in the Union has so well preserved 
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all the romance of its early days in 
the titles of its streets, and that the 


entire history of the French and 
Spanish dominions may be recalled 
by referring to a city directory. As 


to the French names, there is a 
Napoleon and Lafayette avenue, a 
Jena, Murat street, 


and the whole northern section of the 


Austerlitz and 


city is named in honor of Napoleon, 
his victories, or his generals. 
The Spanish names are equally 


prominent. For a time it was fash- 


ionable to name streets from anti- 


quity, and those survive to-day. 


There is an Achille, Alcibiades, De- 
mosthenes, Nayades, and 
After many of 


streets are located it is 


Emphro- 
the 
difficult to 
know how to spell or even to pro- 


sium street. 


nounce them, and to be unable to do 
so is considered a serious offense by 
society people, and in the case of 
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Cotton Bales on Dock 


a state official who had misspelled a 
name of a street there was the utmost 
indignation displayed by the popula- 
tion, and he was never forgiven for 
his mistake. The city also boasts of 
a Goodchildrens street, a Love street, 
Madman's street, Mystery and Piety 
streets. 

New Orleans has been under the 
ownership of five different countries. 
What a history of incidents, vicissi- 





Sugar Cane Field, 
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tudes and romances with 
different masters! 


so many 
And this tells in 
its street nomenclature. 


THE OAKS. 


The .Oaks, or the old duelling 
ground of New Orleans, is now a 
part of the city park, and is a little 
forest of gigantic with 
immense branches reaching to the 
ground. 


live oaks 
There is still great interest 
lingering about these famous oaks 
for reason of the memories which 
they recall, and the tradition that 
makes them immortal. 

So well recognized was the code 
before the war, by all who had any 
pretensions to good breeding, that 
judges on the bench would resent an 
insult from lawyers at the bar. The 
Oaks became a place of rendezvous 
for duellists in the year 1835; prior 
to that date another locality was used 
for fighting. 

After a challenge was accepted, if 
either of the principals failed to put 


in an appearance, then it became the 
duty of the second to do the honors. 
In one instance two military gentle- 
men fought a duel with navy re- 
volvers at ten paces with six barrels 
with fire at 
will while advancing, one of whom 
was killed. Both had declared they 
did not know the cause of the diffi- 
culty. 


loaded ; agreement to 


Early in the history of Louisiana 
six Frenchmen were enjoying a prom- 
enade when one exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
a beautiful night and what a level 
ground fora fight! Suppose we draw 
our swords and make the night mem- 
orable by a spontaneous display of 
bravery and skill.’’ Upon the word 
they drew and paired, and in the 
clear moonlight their shining blades 
gleamed until two of the number 
remained on the field corpses, victims 
of foolish bravado. 

In the St. Louis cemetery my at- 
tention was called to the following 
epitaph : 
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Sacred to the memory of 
Mica Job Lewis 
Brother-in-law and Secretary of 
Governor W. C. C. Claiborne 
Who fell in a duel Jan. 14, 1504. 
Aged 24 years. 

The above is on one side of a shaft 
erected the remains of Gov- 
ernor Claiborne who left the guber- 
natorial mansion to fight Congress- 
man Clark, which resulted in severely 
wounding the latter. 

For a time there were always one 
or two encounters daily, a daily pro- 
cession of pilgrims to the bloody 
Mecca; once on the field honor re- 
quired that some blood should be 
shed; now and then a drop would 
satisfy; at it must be 
death. duels with 
swords, rifles, revolvers, broadswords, 
and shot guns, the latter being con- 
the 
often 


over 


other times 


There were 


sidered most dangerous, and 
fatal. There were in- 


stances of duels when the parties were 


more 
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mounted on spirited horses, and with 
broadswords as weapons. The code 
was very strict, for instance, one 
could not fight a man who could not 
be invited to his house. 

A man still living in New Orleans 
did much to arouse bitter prejudice 
against duelling. He received a 
challenge as to a claim and he was 
charged with being a coward. His 
auswer was that a just claim could 
be collected through the courts, and 
if the man considered him a coward 
to attack him on the street and dem- 
onstrate the fact. The people real- 
ized that there was argument in the 
answer and a better way to adjust 
difficulties than to take life, and from 
that day duels grew less, and are 
wholly discontinued to-day in New 
Orleans, although The Oaks are re- 
ferred to in nearly every business 
transaction. 





sissipp! 


River 
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A splendid answer to a challenge 
was once sent by Mirabeau to Mar- 
quis du Chatalet, both members of a 
Constituent assembly of France, each 
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winter he gives his attention to hunt- 
ing duck, quail, and deer which 
abound in that vicinity, and a ready 
market is found at New Orleans. 





A Cheerfu 


leader of the opposite party. It hap- 
pened that Mirabeau had used some 
expressions in debate which the Mar- 
quis considered offensive and de- 
manded satisfaction. Mirabeau re- 
plied as follows: 

MONSIEUR LE MARQUIS:—It would be very 
unfair fora man of sense like me to be killed 
by a fool like you. 

I have the honor to be 


With highest consideration, 
MIRABEAU. 


ALLIGATORS. 


Alligators are numerous during 
the summer season along the banks 
of the Mississippi river and hunting 
for them is a regular business by a 
large number of colored men, the 
skins being sold at $1.25 each. One 
hunter stated that last season he 
killed 1,000 alligators. During the 


Coupie 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The First Presbyterian church has 
as pastor Rev. B. M. Palmer, D. D., 
who enjoys a national reputation, 
and at home is exceedingly popular. 
He is eighty-two years of age and 
has been pastor of that church forty- 
five years. Last year a reception 
was given him and ten thousand per- 
sons called to pay their respects. He 
is a vigorous preacher to-day and 
speaks without notes. No one woul 
suspect that he is over sixty years 
old. During the war he was force 
to take his departure from New Or- 
leans on the appearance of the Union 
army, for reason of his denunciation 
of the North, and I was informed 
that he is now one of the few unre- 
constructed men of the South. 
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THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


The colored people of the South 
are not yet enjoying the privileges 
that are supposed to be vouchsafed 
to them by the law of the land, but 
so far as I could learn they are fairly 
satisfied, and are not making conten- 
tions or complaints. The coaches 
and steam cars are made with sepa- 
rate compartments, one for the white 
passengers and the other for the col- 
ored people, and each station has 
separate waiting-rooms. While the 
colored race are permitted to ride in 
the street cars in New Orleans, should 
there be excursions or attractions at 
any point, the advertisements always 
make mention that there will be ex- 
tra cars for the colored people. 

If a colored man desires to enter- 
tain two of his friends at the bar, he 
will be asked for his money in ad- 
vance and will be informed that the 
three drinks will cost him fifteen dol- 
lars, and, of course, they have not 
the money, or will not be imposed on 
to that extent. Should a colored 
gentleman register at any first-class 
hotel he will be told that his room 
over night will be thirty-five dollars, 
and the man, of course, leaves the 
house. Proprietors of hotels, when 


aie. 






Negro Hamlet. 





the rights of colored people were be- 
ing tested in court, instructed their 
employés to refuse to serve them; 
then the proprietors, if found, would 
say, ‘‘ You can see we are powerless ; 
our waiters decline to serve you; cer- 
tainly you cannot expect me to wait 
upon you.”’ 

No tickets are sold for theatres or 
the opera other than for the third 
gallery, which is reserved for them, 
and if a negro should attempt to en- 
ter with a ticket purchased by an- 
other, he would be immediately 
ejected. 

Bishop Henry W. Turner of the 
Methodist Episcopal church was re- 
cently refused a sleeping berth on the 
Central Georgia railroad, notwith- 
standing he was ill at the time, and 
he was forced to occupy the second- 
class day coach reserved for the ne- 
groes. A man with colored blood in 
his veins, although he may be a gen- 
tleman, and highly educated, speak- , 
ing several different languages, and 
in possession of much wealth, is 
never recognized in society or ex- 
pected to enter the house of his 
neighbors, although their lawns may 
join. 

The naval officer, Hon. John 
Webre, at New Orleans, is a colored 
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As the naval officer at Boston 
has been considered a part of the 
patronage of New Hampshire since 
1869, so this position in the South, 
since the war, has been given invari- 
ably to the colored race. 

Col. James Lewis, United States 
surveyor general, Hon. Walter N. 
Cachen, United States register of the 
land office, and J. M. Holland, cor- 
respondence clerk at the custom 


man. 


house, are colored gentlemen, all 
MASCOMA VAL 
AMATEUR 
By Ernest 
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ward, by an abrupt descent, to the Gulf bridge. 
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recognized as men of ability, and, 
with the exception of Mr. Holland, 
presidential appointments, and would 
be received by the president of the 
United States, yet none of these gen- 
tlemen at New Orleans can enter the 
theatre or opera unless they take the 
seats in the upper gallery as above- 
mentioned, and, at death, their re- 
mains must be taken to that section 
of the cemetery reserved for the col- 
ored people. 


LEY SKETCHES 


NOTES. 


Albert Barney. 


highway winds around the brow of the hill between magnificent maples, and then down 


The brook is very low and the music of the flow- 
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ing waters among the rocks is hushed toa faint murmur. After the bridge is crossed the ascent 
to the level of the long ridge beyond is very steep and is a novel experience to one unaccustomed 
to New Hampshire hills. 

2. This visitor of the drift epoch is situated on a height of land, and the stone profile that can be 
seen only asa side view is, apparently, looking toward Blue Mountain Park and Mt. Ascutney. 
To the eastward, from this point, is a magnificent view of the Cardigan range. 

3. This photograph was taken December 21, 1899, on what would have been called an ideal fal? 
day ; no snow in the valley and only a thin coating of ice along the stream. Mt. Cardigan is 
crowned with white and the trees, five hundred feet below the summit, are touched by the “ elfin 
fingers of the frost.’’ 

4. This farm road leads through a natural park in a valley between two fields. Large paper 
birches, beeches and evergreen trees have escaped the woodman’s axe. It is an ideal bit of 
forest rapidly disappearing from points easily accessible from the highland villages of the 
state. Spare these natural parks that have small monetary value, but require generations to 
replace. 

5. Thoreau Basins, near the highway from Canaan to the summit of Mt. Cardigan, are especially 
pretty. The three falls are almost in line but only a part of the view appears in this photograph. 
On a ledge above the brook small rock ferns (Polypodium vulgare) and lichens ( Pelligra 
canina) are bright with just a sprinkling of snow for a background. A grim rock profile is on 
the right, near the margin of the photograph. 

6. Across the ravine a puff of smoke ascends from a mica mine and the explosion of dynamite is 


heard. Canaan village is seen nestling among the hills below. The mountains of Vermont loom 
up on the horizon. 





4. Janvary in the Highlands 
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SONG OF THE MERRIMACK. 
By Frederic Brush. 


Ever falling, softly calling 
Day and night and into day ; 
I was nursling of the glaciers ; 
I shall see the world grow gray. 


Ever flowing, ever growing, 
Onward to the sea I glide, 

Fed by fountains from the mountains 
Where the storm-god loves to hide. 


Downward sinking, ever drinking, 
From the East and from the West 

Juices chastening, I am hastening 
To the Mother Ocean's breast. 


All this throbbing, murmuring, sobbing 
Is her spirit voice in sleep. 

And the bubbles are all troubles 
Cast up from the secret deep. 


Ever flowing, never knowing 
Time to doubt or time to pray, 
I am giving to the living 
Love’s sweet labor all the way. 


CONCORD'S CHILDREN. 
By Clara Frances Brown. 


S|ET us read and recollect patiently endured; the severe labors 
and impress upon our of clearing their grounds, building 
souls the views and ends their houses, and raising their pro- 
of our forefathers in ex- visions amidst dangers from wild 
changing their native country for a beasts and savage men.”’ 

dreary, inhospitable wilderness. Turning slowly the pages of many 
Recollect their amazing fortitude, an ancient book, I have been made 
their bitter suffering, the hunger, proud and happy to see how many 
the nakedness, the cold which they illustrious names belong to our be- 
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loved city, and it is my purpose here 
briefly to recall to memory the noble 
men and women who have gone out 
from this place and given their lives 
in service to the world. Not boast- 
fully would I recall their deeds, but 
in simple words draw a picture of 
their lives, that, pausing a moment 
in the rush of this busy century, our 
lives may be ennobled and strength- 
ened by a few moments’ contact with 
theirs. In the North American Re- 
some years ago, a writer ex- 
pressed great wonder that a state so 
rich in 


WCW, 
beautiful scenery had pro- 
duced no poets. We do not claim 
the greatest of our poets sprang from 
New Hampshire soil, but many of 
them have drawn inspiration from the 
sublime scenery of our mountains, 
lakes, and rivers, and not infrequently 
has Concord, for a time, at least, been 
honored as their abiding place. 
‘“There is a perennial nobleness 
and even sacredness about work,’’ 
remarks Carlyle, and the first set- 
tlers of Concord, then Penacook, 
were the hardest of workers. While 
their busy hands leveled the forests 
and cleared the meadow land, their 
less 


no busy brains were 


thoughts that burn. 


coining 
From his plow 
Parson Walker went to his study, 
and amid the severe labors of the 
week found ample time for penning 
sermons whose strong words roused 
the hearts of his hearers, and cheered 
them through a week of toil; and 
the same careful hand found time to 
fill the pages of a diary which we 
prize to-day as an accurate and al- 
most only picture of life when the 
good man prayed with his gun by 
his side, and the whoop of the Indian 
drove the settlers for refuge to the 


garrison- house nearest at hand. 
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There was little chance in those 
early days for the gentler arts. 
We come to a period of tragical 


interest in our little town. The 
Penacook tribe of Indians, under 
the wise management of Parson 


Walker, were always friendly, but 
from Canada, instigated by the 
French, who, from 1744-"62, were 
almost always at war with England 
and her colonies, hordes of savages 
poured down upon the settlement, 
but spite of all the discourage- 
ments they stood their ground 
against the enemy, supported them- 
selves with all the necessaries of life, 
gave a goodly quantity of provisions 
to neighboring villages, and were 
ready upon notice of danger or 
trouble of any kind to go to the as- 
sistance of their neighbors. Belknap 
says: ‘‘ The history of a war on the 
frontier is little except the recital of 
the hair-breadth escapes, exploits, 
and sufferings of individuals, fami- 
lies, or small parties.’’ 

Among the familiar names in our 
city of those who at this period freely 
offered liberty and life for the safety 
of their fellows are Abbot, Eastman, 
Bradley, Kimball, Evans, Carter, 
Colby, Chandler, Walker, Virgin, 
Shute, and to-day their descendants 
occupy positions of trust and honor 
in our midst. With Rogers’ Rang- 
ers were representatives from these 
families, and others, and 
through the Revolutionary War 
Rumford did her part, freely send- 
ing her bravest and best in her coun- 
try’s hour of need. At the Battle of 
Bunker Hill it is said Captain Ab- 
bot’s company fought without even 
the slight protection of the rail fence 
or heaps of hay enjoyed by most of 
the regiment. 


in 


many 
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The second minister of the old 
North church, Israel Evans, was the 
only chaplain who served during the 
whole of the Revolutionary War. He 
was always first in danger, often lead- 
ing the men himself, and in Sulli- 
van’s engagement with the Indians 
was constantly under fire, acting as 
aid to the general. With such men 
as her spiritual leaders is it any won- 
der that the children of Rumford 
grew fearless and strong? And lis- 
ten! as we read the earnest words of 
Mrs. Little do we not hear echoing 
through the years the slogan of Clan 
McFarlane, and in fancy see the fiery 
cross glancing swiftly from the Scot- 
ish shore till it reaches our own and 
settles down over this city? And 
were not the labors of that scion of 
Scotland equal to those of his noble 
ancestors? Who has performed more 
exhaustive work for the benefit of 
our city than the man, who, as pas- 
tor of the old church from which we 
all sprang, found time to deliver two 
written sermons every Sunday, to 
attend a third service in town hall or 
schoolhouse, to preach frequently in 
the outer districts, to respond to the 
call for ordination sermons in other 
towns, to perform missionary work in 
northern New Hampshire and Frye- 
burg, Me., to serve as trustee of Dart- 
mouth college during the exciting 
period of its controversy, to act as 
president of the New Hampshire 
Missionary Society, to leave the 
manuscript of 2,054 sermons, a book 
of 276 pages, and the names of 441 
persons added to the church during 
his ministry to attest how faithfully 
he had ‘‘ sprung to the rescue ?’’ 

In Munich is a statue of one of 
Concord’s adopted sons—Benjamin 
Thompson, born in Woburn, Mass., 
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in 1753, spending most of his life 
abroad, yet retaining sufficient love 
for the home of his adoption to take 
its name as his title; a brilliant man 
with a remarkably handsome face 
and graceful manner which won him 
favor wherever he went. A calcu- 
lating, shrewd Yankee, yet one, who 
by his scientific research has greatly 
benefited humanity. He came to 
this city at the age of nineteen, fell 
in love with, and married, a widow of 
thirty-three. Driven by the patriots 
from Rumford in 1774 on account of 
Tory sentiments he placed himself 
under British protection in 1775. 
At thirty he was a colonel in the 
English army, with half pay for life, 
and a baronet. In 1784 he went to 
Munich by request of the elector, re- 
maining there eleven years. He re- 
formed the government, reduced beg- 
gary, introduced new methods of 
cooking, made numerous scientific 
experiments, and published many 
essays, the first in 1796. About this 
time he gave $5,000 to the American 
Association of Arts and Science in 
Boston. There are probably some 
still living who remember the coun- 
tess, his daughter, whose home at 
the South end is now known as the 
Rolfe and Rumford Asylum. The 
count died near Paris in 1814. 
Concord has ever had reason to be 
proud of her medical fraternity, and 
the name of Carter is deservedly hon- 
ored in our midst. Dr. Ezra Carter 
settled in Rumford about 1740. A 
good scholar, a skilful man, he was 
universally beloved. Often in his 
work he was menaced by the In- 
dians. At one time he was saved by 


the playfulness of his horse, which, 
declining to be caught, saved his 
master from falling into an ambushed 
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party of Indians. Dr. Philip Carri- 
gan was another physician whose 
name has descended to us covered 
with honor. He was born in the city 
of New York in 1746. But little is 
known of his early life. His father 
was at one time in the service of the 
Pretender. Dr. Carrigan came here 
in 1763, and established himself as a 
physician and surgeon. There were 
but few of the profession in the state, 
and, as he possessed extrordinary 
skill, he rose rapidly and had a more 
extensive practice than any physician 
of his time. We speak proudly of 
New Hampshire as the Granite state, 
but how many of us ever knew 
whence the name originated? Philip 
Carrigan, son of the doctor, born in 
1772, first made use of the term in 
a poem written on the occasion of 
Lafayette’s visit to Concord, June 
25, 1825. 

Philip Carrigan might be spoken 
of as a literary ‘‘ Jack-at-all-trades.”’ 
Ostensibly he was a lawyer. His 
engaging personal qualities, his repu- 
tation for talent and learning, his gift 
of light speech and easy versification, 
his readiness to take part in all fes- 
tive occasions, combined to surround 
him with popularity. No political, 
agricultural, or social gathering was 
complete without him. A toast, a 
speech, a poem, was always ready in 
his prolific brain. He complimented 
the ladies, flattered the farmers, and 
won the applause of all. In 1805 he 
was secretary of state; in 1806 one 
of an association of gentlemen who 
carried on a newspaper called the 
American Patriot ; in 1821-—’22, clerk 
But he is prin- 
cipally remembered by the map of 
New Hampshire which he succeeded 
in skilfully putting together from 


of the state senate. 
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incompetent surveys. Fre- 
quently called upon to sign a recom- 
mendation for some office, he never 
refused, but it was understood by the 
governor and council no signature 
was worthy of attention unless ac- 
companied by a flourish under his 
name ending in an eagle’s beak. 
Called upon suddenly one day to 
translate the motto on the seal of 
John Randolph of Roanoke, he in- 
stantly rendered ‘‘ Kari quae sentiat,”’ 
‘*“My God and my country.’”’ He 
never married. He won his popular- 
ity too easily, and died poor. His 
tombstone was erected by friends of 
his better days. 

S. F. B. Morse, the inventor of the 
electric telegraph, passed some time 
in Concord in his early life. He is 
described as tall and symmetrical, 
with a face of Italian cast, and is 
said to have astonished the good peo- 
ple of the town by three things—first, 
by painting pictures they could rec- 
ognize; second, by capturing from 
Concord young men the most desir- 
able lady, and last, by giving a large 
fee to the minister who performed the 
marriage service. It is impossible 
for us to follow the career of this bril- 
liant man. 

Who among the Woman's club 
fails to consult the phases of the 
moon in Leavitt's Almanac? Are 
not its quaint cuts dear to our 
hearts? Does not a glimpse of its 
covers as it comes each year from 
Eastman’s recall the time when as 
children we believed in its inspiration 
and scanned its pages in fear and 
trembling for the next day’s weather 
for our picnic? 


very 


Yet how many of us 
Dudley Leavitt was once a 
teacher in the old Bell schoolhouse 
in 1816—"19? 


knew 
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The best blood of New England 
comes from the Huguenot religion- 
ists, and Nathaniel Bouton, D. D., 
sprung from this old French stock. 
Called a pastor to the North church 
March 26, 1825, for forty-two years 
he faithfully guarded and guided his 
flock. When he came to Concord 
there was a small Quaker meeting- 
house in which two or three families 
were accustomed to worship. A few 
Methodists were in town, and a small 
Baptist church was organized, which 
met in the old town hall or 
schoolhouse. The congregation Dr. 
Bouton addressed every Sunday 
numbered over 700, and the period 
covered by his ministry was the most 
difficult and trying of any in the his- 
tory of the church and city. Not 
only was he interested in every thing 
pertaining to the affairs of the city, 
always working with great zeal for 
every improvement that seemed to 
him right, but he exerted a great in- 
fluence in the state and nation. It 
was not New Hampshire alone that 
received the benefit of his knowledge. 
He estimated that he had preached 
7,180 times. Thirty-four printed ser- 
mons, nine articies in various periodi- 
cals, books, among them the 
valuable history of our city, and ten 
larger volumes of provincial and state 
papers, prepared while he was state 
historian, remain to us. His motto 
was ‘‘one thing atatime.’’ There- 
fore he had time for all, and in the 
words of the Rev. Dr. Ayer, ‘‘ By 
daily fidelity he made the transient 
yield a grand residuum of the perma- 
nent, and brought together and left 
much that will endure.’’ 

John Farmer, historian, antiqua- 
rian, doctor, these 
titles apply to the compiler of one of 


in a 


six 


gentleman—all 
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the best, if not still the best history 
of New Hampshire. He was born 
in Chelmsford, Mass., in he 
traced his ancestry back to Henry 
VII of England. It is said that one 
can scarcely conceive of Dr. Farmer 
asa boy. At the age of thirty-two he 
came to Concord where he spent the 
rest of his life, engaging for a time 
in the sale of drugs and medicines, 
but at last devoting himself wholly 
to his literary pursuits. Dr. Farmer 
seldom mingled in company ; led by 
bodily infirmity he preferred commu- 
nion with books rather than men. 
He is, however, described as a gen- 
ial, companionable person, always 
particularly fond of the society of 
young men. There was a vein of 
quiet sportiveness about him that 
lasted all his life. He died in 1838. 
His last residence was at the home 
of Daniel Clark of Millville. In con- 
nection with Jacob B. Moore he pub- 
lished the Gazateer of New Hamp- 
shire, contributed largely to the pub- 
lications of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, and published three 
volumes of historical collections, con- 
taining rare and valuable matter. 

Madame de Stael Holstein once 
said, ‘‘that the adventures of almost 
every individual would, in competent 
hands, supply interesting material 
for a novel,’’ and, surely, after read- 
ing the crowded pages of Cyrus P. 
Bradley, we regret that we can only 
pause to say of Gov. Isaac Hill that 
he Abraham 
Hill of Charlestown, admitted free- 
man in 1640, and that the day before 
he was twenty-one he became a resi- 
dent of our city, and at the close of a 
long and eventful career had been 
given every honor it was possible for 
city and state to bestow. 


1789 ; 


was a descendant of 
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Franklin Pierce, fourteenth presi- 
dent of the United States, ‘‘ New 
Hampshire’s favorite son,” as history 
calls him, lived in several different 
houses while practising law in this 
city. He died here in 1869, and is 
buried in the Old North cemetery. 
And still another of the nation’s 
leaders in early manhood gained his 
daily bread in Concord. Levi P. 
Morton, vice-president of the United 
States in 1889-’93, was for several 
years a clerk in the dry goods store 
known as the ‘‘Great 8,’’ kept by 
Mr. Esterbrook. And another of our 
citizens, George Gilman Fogg, served 
his country as minister to Switzer- 
land during the administration of 
President Lincoln. 

Among our citizens who came to 
us from other towns we must not for- 
get the name of Col. William Kent, 
who, for filty years or more, was ac- 
tively engaged in business of some 
kind in Concord. He was justice of 
the peace, member of the state house 
of representatives and senate, bank 
cashier, and merchant. Energetic and 
public-spirited, he aided in all work 
of improvement. He is remembered 
by some as the founder of the Uni- 
tarian church in this city. 

Abial Chandler is known as the 
benefactor of Dartmouth college, 
founder of the Chandler Scientific 
school. Thanks to the kindness of 
Messrs. Bradley and Eastman he ob- 
tained a start in life and his college 
education. He was at last a commis- 
sion merchant in Boston. Dying, he 
gave to his native state and city 
$75,000. 

Lewis Downing, born in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., in 1792, came to Concord 
in 1813. By frugality and industry 
he gained a foothold. His life was 

xxviii—10 
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‘** earnest work not play,’’ and to-day 
vehicles made by his descendants go 
around the world; from Alaska to 
Africa their worth is known. And, 
following in their wake, for years the 
Blanchard churn lightened the labors 
of many a housewife from the moun- 
tain farms of our Granite state to the 
peasant homes of Russia. 

Our library building speaks to us 
of the loved labors of Judge Asa Fow- 
ler and wife for the youth of our city, 
—our library of Capen, Crawford, and 
the unwearied care of the patient and 
faithful Daniel Secomb. The rec- 
ords of the bench and bar contain 
no prouder names and none more 
worthy of honor than Bellows, Up- 
ham, Perley, Minot, Foster, George, 
Carpenter, Hutchins, Eastman, Low, 
West, Ambrose, , Rollins, Evans, 
Mason, Howe, Odlin, Kimball,—all 
models for our young business men 


to follow. All railroads know the 
names of Gilmore, Stearns, and 
Todd. Our navy mourns the loss of 


Concord’s honored son, Commodore 
Perkins. Our apostle of freedom, 
Parker Pillsbury, lives in the hearts 
of his countrymen the world over. 
Nathaniel White was born in Lan- 
caster. He arrived in Concord, 
August 25, 1826, with one shilling 
in his pocket. From that time suc- 
cess crowned his efforts. To him our 
city owes much of her business pros- 
perity. His home in anti-slavery 
days was the refuge of many a fugi- 
tive slave. Most essentially was he 
a progressive man. His wife still 
lives in a green old age, and retains 
his interest with her own in our city’s 
welfare. 

Time faileth me. Who of Con- 
cord’s children can I pass by in si- 
lence? Surely not Miss May Clark 
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of Millville, our early poet, she 
who first started a little library, and, 
calling the children she loved so well 
to her home on Saturday after- 
noons, told them a simple story of 
birds or flowers, and loaned them 
for the week some cherished volume. 
Nathaniel H. Carter, whose letters 
from abroad still afford pleasure to 
the seeker after knowledge, and who 
sang in strains of surpassing melody 
of the haunts and streams of his boy- 
hood’s home in Millville. Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, the first Unitarian min- 
ister of Concord, took as his wife the 
daughter of one of our most eminent 
citizens. The noble Augustus Wood- 
bury, the saintly Father Tilden, the 
revered Dr. Cummings, the beloved 
Henry Parker, the benign Elder Cur- 
tis, the quaint qld Elder Hook, the 
genial Drs. Moore and Flanders, the 
courtly Dr. Eames—are they not 
enshrined in all your hearts? They 
need no words of mine to sing their 
tell the benefits their 


praise, or 
labors have brought to Concord. 
The names of Drs. Morrill, Carter, 
Crosby, Gage, Bancroft, still linger in 
our memory, hallowed by tenderest 


recollections. Nor would I forget 
our teachers, Stone, Peabody, Web- 
ster, Woolson, Bartley, Stanley, and 
Kent. ‘To these her children of early 
and later date our city is most deeply 
indebted. 

Have I seemed to omit the women 
among the children of Concord? Not 
so, from Hannah Dustin, who tarried 
but a night on our shore, and the 
Abiah Bradley who was hard to kill, 
from my own great-great-grandmoth- 
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er, who, with Mrs. Walker, watched 
the Indians all night holding a dance 
on the Intervale (no man in the house 
to defend them from sudden attack), 
down through the generations the 
women of Concord have nobly borne 
their part. They spun the flax, 
tended the children, watched by 
their sick neighbors, sent their hus- 
bands and sons to war, and managed 
the farms at home. 

As teachers, as missionaries, as 
leaders of society, as literary women 
they have gone into the world. Who 
has sung so sweetly of our hills and 
vales as Laura Garland Carr, and 
Concord’s adopted daughter, Abba 
Gould Woolson? Whose name re- 
sounds from shore to shore like Mary 
Baker Glover Eddy’s? Who has 
raised the tone of our city’s literature 
and morals but the women of our 
clubs? From Maine to Rhode Is- 
land their voices are heard in de- 
bate. They institute reforms, re- 
dress wrongs, and in our ‘‘city of 
homes’’ make the fireside a sacred 
spot. The criticism in the North 
American Review may be true, but 
Concord has no reason to be ashamed 
of the literary talents of her daugh- 
ters; from the Old club to the Cym- 
berline and Hathaway, from the Fort- 
nightly and Concordia and the latest 
reading club just started have come 
papers of literary value. 


“Her people,—well is this the place, 
To laud my neighbors to their face 
And tell them pleasant things ? 


“I spare my words, but we ’ll agree 
That angels they would surely be 
If only they had wings! ”’ 


III 
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SWEET HOME. 
By Martha Shepard Lippincott. 


No spot in all this world 
Is half so dear as home ; 
All round that cottage old 
Sweet memories will roam. 
’T is there my mother sits, 
Her face so sweet and _fair, 
And toils away for us 
With heart so full of prayer. 


Of self she scarcely thinks, 

But for her children lives, 
And to our humble home 

The life and light she gives. 
Oh, how could it be home 

If mother were not there ? 
’T would seem so sad and lone, 

The home be cold and bare. 


Yes, all around the house 

Shows touch of. mother’s hand ; 
The blooming roses, too, 

Her kindness understand. 
Those flowers sweeter are 

To me, than orchids rare, 
Because they grow and live 

My mother’s home to share. 


Oh, dearest spot on earth, 
My home shall ever be, 
For there my mother dwells, 
In sweet serenity ; 
And everything around 
Sweet memories will bring, 
Although I’m far away 
To home my thoughts take wing. 


I see my mother's face 

So smiling, sweet and fair 
Has there another been 

That with her could compare? 
She seems the queen of all 

The mothers of the earth ; 
And more than diamonds rare 

Her loving heart is worth. 





A MIDSUMMER’S DAY 


DREAM. 


A PREHISTORIC IDYL. 


By Caroline C. Lamprey Shea. 


ae | 


]T was one of those insufferably 
hot days among the moun- 
tains, and, longing for a cool 

=== retreat, I wandered into the 
pine woods. 

I had with me a volume of seaside 
poems, that I might get a whiff of 
the salt breeze, and catch a murmur 
of the waves on this midsummer af- 
ternoon. 

As I listened to Celia Thaxter’s 
music of the sea it was echoed 
through the pine trees faint and in- 


distinct at first, but growing stronger 
and clearer, until, at last, the low 
voice whispered a story to me. 

It was a story of long ago, ere the 
gentle Evangeline loved and lost her 
Gabriel, ere the dusky Hiawatha 
woed Minnehaha. 


It was the story of Monadnock and 
Wachusett, lovers of an olden time. 

Fair Wachusett, a daughter of the 
Green Mountains, was betrothed to 
‘*brave Monadnock,’’ who dwelt 
among the White Hills, and ere win- 
ter came he hoped to claim her as his 
bride. 

Wachusett was in a maze of de- 
light, to her the songs of the birds 
were ballads of love in which she 
heard Monadnock’s name repeated 
with her own. For hours would she 
watch the ever-shifting clouds as 
they painted pictures of her lover, 
and would then bid the winds bear 
them back to him, with her own 


image their 
masses. 

So the summer passed away, and 
the winds of September played with 
Wachusett’s tresses and breathed 
messages from Monadnock which 
made her cheeks blush scarlet, for 
he asked her to fulfil her promise, to 
leave home and friends, and come to 
him. 

Wachusett’s was a sorrowful de- 
parture, for it was hard indeed to 
leave her childhood’s home. The 
birds sang sweet good-bys to her and 
the brooks chanted an epithalamium. 
Never had she looked fairer than 
now as she went forth, 


floating in dreamy 


“Into the shining mists of morning,” 


arrayed in brilliant robes of scarlet 
and crimson and gold. 

She traveled, southward at first, 
for she would say farewell to her 
brothers, Onaway and Onagon', from 
whom she would go to Monadnock. 

For a long time the hoary-headed 
Agischook* had wished his son to 
take Wachusett for his bride, but the 
Old Man, the magician of the moun- 
tains, whose stony face you may see 
over the notch, sternly forbade this 
union. Years before he loved Wa- 
chusetts’ mother, but she refused to 
be his wife, and married a Green 
Mountain chief. In revenge the 


1Mounts Tom and Holyoke. 
2 Mount Washington. 
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stern old man refused to allow Mo- 
nadnock’s marriage with Wachusett. 
They dare not break his command, 
for his was a mighty power, but he 
had been asleep for years, and it was 
murmured among the hills, that he 
had cast a spell upon himself and 
would never more awake, so the 
young chief ventured to go forth to 
meet his bride. With all eagerness 
he began preparations. His weapons 
of war and chase were hurled aside, 
his huge powder flask fell thunder- 
ing down the chasm, and there to- 
day it hangs a solid boulder, lodged 
between the walls of the Flume. 
With one last look at the Old Man 
of the Mountain, whose face was 
stern, even in sleep, he was gone. 
Never had an autumn been so 
beautiful as this, for October, an 
enemy of the magician’s, delighted 


in Monadnock’s wooing, and threw 
his richest colors over hill and dale, 
with an unsparing hand. The young 
chief traveled without rest, day and 
night, accompanied part of the way 
by his old friend, Indian Summer. 


Suddenly November met them, 
and full of malice and_ ill-will 
shrieked and howled among the 
mountains until he roused the Old 
Man from his slumbers, then he 
poured into his willing ear the tale 
of Monadnock’s departure. 

When the magician knew that Mo- 
nadnock had broken his stern com- 
mand his anger knew no bounds. 
The valley echoed with his fierce 
rage, the Saco trembled and swelled 
within its banks, while the snowy- 
browed chiefs bowed their heads in 
fear. He vowed that he would make 
the disobedient Monadnock a lasting 
example. 

Agischook entreated him to spare 
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his son, and the brothers begged him 
to stay his mighty wrath. These 
pleadings were of no avail, they 
had transgressed and they must suf- 
fer. 

Meanwhile the lovers were still 
slowly approaching each other. The 
days had been sullen and dreary, 
when again there came one of sun- 
shine. The travelers rejoiced in the 
lifting of the clouds, for it seemed 
that the sun was a messenger coming 
to bring tidings of their speedy union. 
But the sky grew thick and dark, 
and such a tempest as was never be- 
fore known, swept over the land. 
The winds in frantic fury rent Wa- 
chusett’s garments, while the light- 
ning quivered and flashed in the 
black clouds which enveloped Mo- 
nadnock’s form. 

When the storm ceased both were 
motionless. The magician had done 
his work. He had cast a spell upon 
them, and never again would they 
move. They were fixed as the Eter- 
nal Hills. 

To-day the tourist may see “ Brave 
Monadnock ” and “ Fair Wachusett,” 
where, ages ago, the Old Man of the 
Mountain touched them with his 
magic wand. Wachusett, calm and 
quiet, stands as a background to the 
sunny meadows of the Nashua. She 
prophesies the changing weather, 
and by one glance at her summit 
may we foretell the coming storm. 

Monadnock has grown bald and 
hoary, and shows many traces of the 
magician’s terrible wrath. When 
the thunder rolls around his head 
and the winds go muttering through 
the caverns of the mountain, the lad 
in the valley tells his frightened com- 
panion not to be afraid for ’tis Mo- 
nadnock mourning for his bride. 


. 





THE WAITING OF THE MOOR. 
By Fred Myron Colby. 


Where the proud Sierra rises 
Spectral with its crown of snow, 
And the silvery Darro rushes 
Through the olive groves below ; 
In a mountain cavern lonely 
Fast locked within its rocky gate, 
With his swarthy chieftains round him, 
King Boabdil sits in state. 


Swinging bells and chant of vespers 
Do not reach the Moors’ retreat, 
And the vineyards of the Vega 
Vainly yield their harvests sweet. 
Deaf to all the din and turmoil 
Of the centuries as they go, 
Sit the Moorish warriors silent 
Brooding o’er Granada’s woe. 


Still below them the Alhambra 
Rises with its time-worn walls, 
Stately home of Moorish glory, 
Rich with airy, marble halls; 
Where the cooling plash of fountains 
With a gentle cadence low, 
Lulls the senses with the glamour 
Of the days of long ago. 


Gone the tourneys and the revels 
Of those wondrous days of old; 
Watch no more the Moorish maidens 
O’er the sports of warriors bold ; 
Gleaming eyes and raven tresses 
Wake no more the minstrel’s lays, 
Where the pomp of empire flourished 
In the brave Granadan days. 


But in their mountain cavern hidden 
The Moorish warriors wait, 

For the dinning bray of trumpet 
To charge the Elvira gate. 

Each knight in shining armor 
Beside his courser fleet, 

His sword and battle axe in hand, 
The Christian foe to meet. 
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Then once more the Moslem crescent 
Will float above the cross ; 

And Boabdil and his warriors 
Avenge the Alhambra’s loss. 

So they watch, those Moorish chieftains, 
And their lonely vigils keep, 

Till the warlike blast of bugles 
Shall wake them from their sleep. 


Note.—There is a legend among the Spanish Moors that Boabdil, the last king of Granada, and his 
bravest knights are locked within one of the caverns of the Sierra Nevadas, and there, with their armor 
on and their steeds all bridled and saddled, they await some signal, when they will rush forth and once 
more rule Spain from their ancient palace of the Alhambra. 
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[Translated from the French of Emile Souvestre. ] 


By Frances C. 


’ 


HE diligence from Paris,’ 
cried a waiter, throwing 
open the door of the din- 
ing-room of the ‘‘ Grand 

Pélican ’’ at Colmar. 

A traveler of middle age who was 
finishing his breakfast, rose quickly 
at this announcement and hastened 
to the hotel entrance where stood the 
heavy carriage just arrived. At the 
same moment a young man thrust 
his head through the little door of 
the coupée. The two recognized 
each other, and each uttered an ex- 
clamation of joy. 

‘** Father!” 

** Camille! ’’ 

The carriage door was quickly 
thrown open, and the new arrival, 
clearing the steps with a bound, fell 
into the arms of the older traveler 
who held him for a moment 
close embrace. 

The father and son were meeting 
for the first time after a separation of 
eight years, which time the latter 
had passed in London at the house of 


in a 


Stevens. 


his maternal uncle. The death of 
this relative, who had made Camille 
his heir, permitted him at last to re- 
turn to his father’s house which he 
had left when scarcely more than a 
child, and to which he was returning 
a man. 

After the first greetings and ques- 
tions M. Isador Berton proposed to 
his son that they should immediately 
start for the country where he lived 
near Ribeauvillé, and Camille, im- 
patient to see again the place where 
he was born, gladly assented; the 
cabriolet was soon ready, and they 
were off. 

There is always in first interviews 
between friends after a long separa- 
tion, a certain embarrassment which 
causes conversation to be broken by 
long pauses. Unaccustomed to each 
other, each studies the other, ob- 
serves closely, tries to discover what 
changes time has wrought in ideas 
as well as in appearance; each seeks 
the past in the present with a vague 
sort of anxiety. M. Berton especi- 
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ally was anxious to know the young 
man who had returned to him in 
place of the child who had left him. 
Very much as a physician examines a 
patient, he questioned his son slowly, 
noting carefully his replies and an- 
alyzing them. 

While continuing this study of 
Camille, M. Berton led the conversa- 
tion in such a way as to bring out 
his own tastes and occupations. The 
proprietor of Ribeauvillé was neither 
a savant nor an artist, but, powerless 
himself to produce, he loved the no- 
ble productions of others; he was a 
mirror which, without creating any- 
thing, reflects creation; he encour- 
aged genius, and responded to every 
noble emotion. He interested him- 
self in recent discoveries, in scientific 
investigations; and encouraged what- 
ever was in the direction of progress. 
For him to live was not simply to 
keep alive the divine spark which 
God has placed in every one of us, 
but to kindle it to a flame, increase 
its glory, and kindle other sparks 
from it. Thanks to the leisure 
which a rich patrimony gave him, 
he had been able to develop liberally 
his own natural tastes; not being 
confined to any occupation, he had 
taken great interest in the occu- 
pations of others, sustaining their 
courage by assistance or sympathy. 
Alsace had seen him at the head of 
every enterprise organized for the 
advancement of letters, science, or 
art, and the museums of Strasburg 
had been enriched by his gifts. 

Just at present he was making ex- 
pensive excavations in the side of a 
hill, where some remains of antique 
pottery had been discovered. He 
showed this knoll to his son, in pass- 
ing, and told him that in order to get 
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possession of it he had given in ex- 
change an acre of his best meadow 
land. 

Camille appeared surprised. 

‘You think I am very foolish, do 
you not?’’ said M. Berton who ob- 
served it. 

‘Oh, pardon,’’ said the young 
man, ‘‘I was only surprised at the 
bargain.”’ 

‘*Why so?”’ 

‘** Because it seems to me that in 
everything we should have an eye to 
utility, and this sterile hillside can- 
not be worth an acre of meadow 
land.’”’ 

‘*T see that you are not an arche- 
ologist."’ 

‘* No, indeed, I have never been 
able to see what the discovery of old 
pottery proves, or how any one can 
take an interest in extinct genera- 
tions.’’ 

M. Berton looked at his son, but 
made no reply. Anxious to know 
him thoroughly, he would not 
frighten away his confidence by a 
discussion. A silence of a few mo- 
ments followed, suddenly broken by 
an exclamation from Camille, who 
had just perceived in the distance the 
grand tower of the manor, his home. 

“Ah! yes, that is my observatory,” 
said his father smiling, ‘‘for I am 
not only an antiquary, but an astron- 
omer as well.’’ 

‘* You, father! ’’ 

‘*T have turned our tower into a 
study, and have pointed a telescope 
there with which I observe what 
passes among the stars.’’ 

‘‘And do you really find pleasure 
in concerning yourself with things so 
far from your own door, which you 
can in no way change, and which 
are of no use to you?’’ 
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“‘It passes the time,’’ said M. 
Berton who continued to avoid a seri- 
ous discussion. ‘‘I have many other 
changes to show you. The old poul- 
try yard has been turned into an 
aviary, and the orchard into a botani- 
cal garden.”’ 

‘* All these changes must have cost 
you a great deal of money.’’ 

“ And bring me nothing in return.” 

‘Ah! then you condemn them 
yourself! ’’ 

‘I did not say that; 
we are.’’ 

The groom hastened to take the 
reins, and our two travelers left him 
to take the horse to the stable while 
they entered the house. 

Camille found the vestibule full 
of old armor, geological specimens, 
and herbariums full of the flora of 
Alsace. 


but here 


‘“You are looking for a peg to 


hang your coat upon?’’ said M. 
Berton who saw his son look around 
with an air of disappointment; “that 
really would be more useful than my 
curiosities; but let us go into the 
drawing-room.”’ 

The walls of the salon were cov- 
ered with beautiful paintings, rare 
engravings, and medallions. The 
father tried to call out from his son 
some expression of admiration for 
these choice works of art, but the lat- 
ter excused himself, acknowledging 
his ignorance upon such subjects. 

‘* Well, really, all this is not of 
great importance, perhaps,’’ said M. 
Berton with good humor; ‘‘ we are 
all great children pleased with curi- 
ous things; but I see that you have 
taken life by its practical side.’’ 

‘*T owe it to my Uncle Barker,”’ 
replied Camille with an air of mod- 
esty a little theatrical; ‘‘he often 
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complained of the time and money 
spent for works of art, and sought in 
vain to find any profit that humanity 
could draw from engravings and 
paintings.’’ 

They were interrupted here by the 
appearance of a servant who an- 
nounced dinner, and who handed to 
M. Berton a new book which had 
just arrived by the post; it was the 
work of a favorite poet which had 
been impatiently looked for. He be- 
gan to examine the book, but sud- 
denly closing it said, ‘‘ Come, come, 
it will never do to delay dinner for 
verses! Uncle Barker would never 
pardon that, eh! ’’ 

‘“*T am afraid not,’’ replied Camille 
smiling, ‘‘for he often asked what 
was the good of poems.’’ 

Father and son seated themselves 
at the table, where the conversa- 
tion continued upon the same sub- 
ject. Camille brought out very 
frankly the opinions which he owed 
to Uncle Barker’s teaching, for the 
latter had taught him to be sincere, 
only this sincerity sprang less with 
the old economist, from the worship 
of the true than from love of the use- 
ful. He respected a straight line, 
not because it was straight, but be- 
cause it was short. With him false- 
hood was a wrong calculation, vice a 
bad investment, passion a tremen- 
dous expense! In every thing utility 
was the supreme law. For this rea- 
son even the good actions of the old 
man were barren and unfruitful, and 
his virtues seemed to be nothing 
more than problems well worked out. 

Camille had adopted the doctrines 
of his uncle with all the ardor with 
which youth accepts the absolute. 
Applying this question to every- 
thing, ‘‘of what use is it?’’ His 
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reason, or what he took for his 
reason, brought everything to the 
exactness of mathematical proposi- 
tions. Cured, as he said, of the 
“mental derangement called poetry,” 
he treated things after the manner of 
the Jew who effaced a painting by 
Titian in order to have a clean piece 
of canvas which was good for some- 
thing. 

M. Berton . listened to these 
opinions without expressing disap- 
proval or impatience. He raised 
some objections which the young 
man refuted victoriously, appeared 
impressed by his arguments, and 
when they separated expressed his 
wish to talk further upon the subject 
in their next conversation. 

The next day and those following, 
M. Berton led the conversations to 
the same subject, yielding a point 
now and then as if being convinced 
to his son’s views, and Camille find- 
ing himself in the singular rdéle of 
teacher to his father felt greatly 
elated, redoubled his arguments and 
eloquence and felt triumphant. At 
last, obliged to go on a visit to rela- 
tives, he left M. Berton, 
thought, wholly converted. 

At the end of a week’s time he re- 
turned home. Spring was bringing 
forth her many delights; buds were 
opening, leaves unfolding, the swal- 


as he 


lows were darting hither and thither- 


in the clear, soft air, uttering joyful 
notes, the peasants sang at their work 
in response to the songs of the herds- 
men in the fields; the cool breeze, 
which waved the young grain, 
brought the sweet scents of the haw- 
thorn, of primroses and violets. In 
spite of his systematic indifference to 
all poetry, Camille could not entirely 
escape from the charms of the season, 


this awakening of life everywhere. 
Without intending it he yielded to 
the subtle charms of the sunlight, of 
the songs, of the perfumed air; an 
involuntary emotion took possession 
of him, and he arrived at the manor 
in a sort of intoxication of delight. 

He found his father in the flower- 
garden surrounded by workmen 
whom he was directing to pull up 
the plants and cut down the shrubs. 
Two lilacs which shaded the lower 
windows of the house with their fra- 
grant flowers, were being cut down, 
and cut into fagots. 

The young man could not restrain 
a cry of surprise. 

‘‘Ah! here you are,” said M. Ber- 
ton at that moment perceiving his 
son, ‘‘ you have come just in time to 
enjoy your triumph.”’ 

“My triumph!” repeated Camille, 
who did not comprehend. 

‘*Do you not see that I have be- 
come your disciple?’’ replied the 
proprietor of Ribeauvillé. ‘I have 
thought a great deal upon all that 
you have said, my dear, and have 
made up my mind that you and Un- 
cle Barker are right. One must give 
up in life all useless things. Now, 
flowers and shrubs in a garden are 
just what poems are in a library, and, 
as you say, of what use is a poem! 
except, perhaps, to light a fire, as 
these lilac twigs will. But come, 
come, you will see many other 
changes.” I have profited by your 
absence, and hope that you will be 
pleased with what I have done.”’ 
So speaking M. Berton drew his 
son’s arm familiarly through his own, 
and thus together they entered the 
manor. 

The vestibule had been thoroughly 
cleared of the curiosities which for- 
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mierly filled it, and in place of them 
were canes and umbrella stands, spit- 
toons, and other useful articles. In 
the salon all the engravings and 
paintings had been removed, and the 
walls, completely bare, had been 
whitened. Plain and simple furni- 
ture took the place of the Louis 
Quatorze chairs and ottomans, the 
inlaid cabinets, and elegant tables, 
which were there before. 

M. Berton turned to his son with 
a radiant look. 

** See,’’ cried he, ‘‘ you cannot ac- 
cuse me now of sacrificing to the 
frivolities of art; our salon has now 
only its four walls, and no one can 
dispute their utility. We shall now 
have a place to hang up our pot- 
herbs and our guns, and to take off 
our sabots.”’ 


Camille was about to make some 
objection, but his father prevented it 


by recalling the anathema he had 
pronounced in Uncle Barker’s name 
upon engravings and paintings 
which ‘‘ could never be of any profit 
to humanity.’’ 

Changes were not confined to the 
salon; the entire house had been 
subjected to the same transformation. 
Everything which had for its object 
simply /o please had been pitilessly 
sacrificed. Everything now had a 
daily and positive use, the beautiful 
had given place to the useful. 

M. Burton, who showed this new 
arrangement with a certain pride, 
informed Camille that he should not 
stop there. His flower-garden just 
destroyed was to be turned into a 
poultry-yard, his botanical garden 
into a cow-yard. The new purpose 
to which he should devote his ob- 
servatory he had not quite decided 
upon; he was undecided between 
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making it a windmill or a pigeon- 
house ! 

Camille was amazed at the exag- 
geration of the reform, but the prin- 
ciples which he had expressed pre- 
vented him from blaming, though he 
could not praise. Wishing to re- 
lieve his embarrassment by speaking 
of other things Camille asked if any 
letters for himself had arrived from 
England. 

‘* Yes, I remember that one came,” 
said his father, ‘‘ but as you have no 
affairs there I gave orders not to keep 
it.’’ 

‘*“What do you say?’’ cried the 
young man. ‘‘ Why! I was expect- 
ing news from one of my dearest 
friends, and he promised to keep me 
posted on the Irish question! ’’ 

‘*Bah!’’ replied M: Burton, with 
indifference. ‘‘ What pleasure can 
you find in concerning yourself with 
matters so far from your own door? 
Is not Ireland to you just what the 
stars were to me? Its revolutions 
cannot affect you, and you cannot 
change them.’’ 

‘* But I have a great interest in the 
subject, and my sympathy is with 
Ireland.’’ 

‘*Can that be of any use to your- 
self or to Ireland?’’ tranquilly asked 
M. Berton. ‘‘Can your interest or 
sympathy influence her destiny, or 
your wishes be of any help to her?’’ 

**T did not say that it could.’’ 

M. Berton went on not heeding 
the remark. “So the letter was of no 
use to you; you must admit that 
and so condemn it yourself.’’ 

Camille bit his lips; he was beaten 
with his own weapons, and for this 
reason was all the more irritated. 

This rigorous application of his 
own doctrines had the air of a pun- 
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ishment. He felt it keenly, but went 
on to criticise in detail the proposed 
changes, and those already made, 
but M. Burton had anticipated every 
objection, and had a reply ready. 
At last, Camille, at the end of his 
criticisms, said the parterre would 
never be a suitable place for the new 
purpose, because a courtyard should 
be paved. His father appeared to be 
much impressed by this. 

‘*Certainly, certainly, you are 
right,’’ cried he, ‘‘and I have ex- 
actly the thing I need for it. some 
stone slabs just the right size.’’ 

‘“Where are they?’’ asked the 
young man. 

‘“‘In the little cemetery of the 
chapel; they are the tombstones of 
our family, but of what use are they 
there ?’’ : 

‘* And do you mean that you will 


take them for paving stones?’’ cried 
_ Camille. 
‘““Why not? 
you can take any interest in old 
stones or in ‘extinct generations ?’’’ 


Is it possible that 


‘‘Ah! this is too much,’ ex- 
claimed Camille. ‘‘ You are not 
serious, my father! You cannot be- 
lieve that instincts, tastes, and senti- 
ments should be sacrificed in this 
way! You cannot wish that the 
soul should be subjected to the rules 
that govern common things, and be- 
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come a book in double-entry, where 
every value is expressed by figures. 
I understand now; this is a les- 
son.’’ 

‘‘Say rather an example,’’ said 
M. Benton, drawing his son ten- 
derly to him. ‘‘I wished to show 
you where the doctrines of Uncle 
Barker would lead you, and in what 
destitution one might be left though 
surrounded by useful things. Never 
forget the sacred words which you 
have heard repeated from your child- 
hood: Man shall not live by bread 
alone; that is to say, by that which 
is simply necessary to the material 
life. Above all things it is necessary 
that the sou/ should be nourished ; it 
has need of science, arts, and poetry. 
The things which you have called 
useless are precisely those which give 
value to useful things; the latter sup- 
port life, the former make us to love 
life. Without them the moral world 
would be like a country without ver- 
dure, without flowers and birds. One 
of the vital differences between man 
and the brute is exactly this need of 
the superfluous. It proves our as- 
pirations to be higher, and our ten- 
dency towards the infinite. It proves 
the existence within us of something 
which seeks satisfaction beyond the 
real world, in the supreme joys of 
the ideal.’’ 





THE POET’S MISSION. 


By C. C. Lord. 


O mission high and holy! Cross and loss, 
The bleak wind sighing on the barren wold, 


Deter him not. 


In troublous things he sings 


Of pleasures vast, untold. 


In the world’s thought he toils in fears and tears, 
The restless breezes sob far over sea, 

But faith beams in his dewy eyes, nor dies 
Though time’s illusions flee. 


He loves and longs and feels life’s dart and smart, 
The airs but whisper woes to hill and dale, 

Yet all his heart endures to smile the while 
He soothes earth’s sorrows pale. 


A SUGAR SEASON AT THE FARM. 


By Esther E. Ellis. 


p=weeOT until late in November 
| I) | was it decided to build the 
‘| new “sap house,” and not too 
=== soon either, for the old one 
wasn’t much more than a rough 
shanty, and the round arches which 
were built of stones, topped out with 
bricks, for the big iron kettles to set 
on, had to be patched up every little 
while, and smoked at that.- We had 
lumber on hand and went to work 
with a will, and it was a great day 
when ‘‘Charles Henry’’ came from 
Bridgewater to lay up the brick arch 
and build the chimney. In the old 
one there was only a stovepipe that 
ran out of a hole cut out on the back 
of the camp. 


Grandfather at first was n’t in favor 
of the new arch. He would walk 
round, look it over and say ‘‘ he only 
hoped ’t would work well;’’ but after 
the camp was finished, the roof shin- 
gled, two windows, and a side door 
put in, he was as pleased as any of 
us—though compared with a “‘ sugar 
camp ’’ of to-day it would be thought 
a primitive affair. There was no 
floor, only a few boards laid down for 
a walk, and the fitting up very sim- 
ple—four or five wooden pegs for the 
skimmers and dippers, an old chair, 
and two three-legged stools; and 
after the sap holders and draw tubs 
were in there wasn’t much room left. 

Our fingers were numb with cold 
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on the last day we worked, and we 
had n’t finished any too soon, for the 
leaves on the big maples, that had 
changed from green to red, and yel- 
low and brown, lay on the ground 
frozen by crisp frosts, and there was 
a snow bank in the sky. 

“ We sh'll hav’ snow ‘fore mornin,’” 
said grandfather as he came from the 
barn that night. Sure enough, in 
the morning the ground had its white 
mantle. Snow was steadily falling ; 
winte: had set in. As soon as it was 
good sledding we got up the wood 
for the ‘‘sap house.’’ It made a big 
hole in a wood pile to run the fire 
in a good sugar season. The new 
arch was about fifteen feet long, and 
it would take a good many big sticks 
to keep the fire up and pans boiling. 
This winter we hauled to the camp 
about twelve cords that we hired 
chopped. It was now February. The 


snow was deep, and the prospects were 
that we should have a good sugar 
year, for there were good and poor 
sugar crops, as in everything else. 
There were stormy days now, and 
we thought the spiles had better be 
looked over and see how many new 


ones would have to be made. We 
brought them from the shed cham- 
ber, and with the little bench and 
shave, into the back kitchen, where 
in the winter there was always a 
fire in the fireplace. We made the 
spiles from sumach, for there was 
only the pith to punch out then. 
As the sugar orchard was on the 
north side of the hill we tapped out 
about the first of March, for the sap 
did n’t start as soon as though on the 
south side. Everything was ready ; 
the hoops on the wooden buckets 
were tightened, the new sap pans 
scoured, and sap holders cleaned up. 


A SUGAR SEASON AT THE FARM. 


We had none of the modern improve- 
meuts that are used nowadays, but it 
isn’t so many years ago that neat- 
ness, skill, with hard work were all 
that was thought necessary to turn 
out a first-class article. There was 
warmth in the air in the first days of 
March, and it looked like a thaw. 
We were now, as grandfather said, 
‘ship shape,’’ and ready for a start. 
He was fond of old sea yarns, and 
next to Leavitt’s almanac, which he 
considered the only one that had cor- 
rect time on the sun’s rising and 
setting, he treasured an old book, 
‘‘Captain Kidd.’’ We were his 
sugar crew. He was captain, father 
first mate, Dick and Ben,—that’s 
me—the crew. We took notice that 
the first mate generally had his say 
about how things should go. 

The sugaring off was done at the 
house. The sap, boiled down to thin 
syrup and strained into pails, was 
carried to the house, poured into a 
big brass kettle, and put on the stove 
to boil down and be run into cakes, 
or stirred off into dry sugar. Grand- 
mother did the sugaring off, for it 
took a good deal of skill to get it just 
right, and not have the batch scorch. 
Sometimes, as a great favor, we were 
permitted to run the cakes in little 
tins, or help stir off, but only under 
her vigilant eye. 

This year we had a new sugaring- 
off pan. Grandmother said at first 
that she would n’t use the new-fangled 
thing, but after we scoured and car- 
ried it in, she said we might hang 
it up—‘‘ p’haps she’d use it’’—and 
she did. We found out why. The 
big brass kettle had sprung a leak. 

It was thawing, the wind in the 
west, and we were ready to tap out 
and not lose the first run. Grand- 
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mother said we ‘‘sh’ll hav’ ’t go first 
and get Sa Jane t’ help out.” Mother 
was n't strong and took no part in 
sugar making; and from some re- 
mote part of the neighborhood, ‘‘ Sa 
Jane’’ was sought for and always 
came. There never had been within 
our remembrance a sugar season 
without her. We suppose her name 
was Sarah, it might have been Sa- 
mantha, but to us she was always 
‘*Sa Jane’’ that helped out. 

The wood road had been open all 
winter, but a road would have to be 
broken out to the trees. The snow 
was deep and the oxen slumped, but 
we got round all right and left the 
big sled at the camp, loaded up with 
our buckets and spiles for an early 
start in the morning. It froze hard 
that night, and, after breakfast, we 
took our handsleds for a short cut 
across the fields, leaving the rest of 
the crew to follow the road with the 
oxen and sleds; ‘‘ Bose’’ ran ahead, 
barking and poking his nose into 
walls for a squirrel. It was a large 
sap orchard, and sometimes it took 
two days to get tapped out, but we 
kept busy and had a good many 
buckets hung up when ‘‘ Sa Jane”’ 
blew the horn for dinner. While the 
crust lasted we had fine coasts. 
After a high wind, when some of the 
buckets had blown down, or, after a 
storm, were full of rain or snow, we 
would start for the woods with our 
sleds, and when we had the buckets 
righted up, go out into the clearing 
and coast down the steep hill to the 
camp. Sometimes, on a frosty morn- 
ing, we would be at the highest point 
of the hill when the sun rose, and as 
the bright rays streamed up, the air 
would seem alive with thousands of 
sparkling little crystals. 
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We had a famous appetite in those 
days. The brick oven was heated 
twice a week in ‘‘ sugaring,’’ and the 
beans and brown bread, pumpkin 
and apple pies never tasted any bet- 
ter than they did then. Sometimes 
grandmother would stand the tin 
baker in front of the fireplace and 
say, ‘‘Sh’ gessed she’d clap a few 
bis'kit in ’f’supper.’’ We used to 
eat syrup on these, and how good 
they tasted! We could make way with 
a lot,too. “Sa Jane” would say “ sh’ 
sh'ld think we ’d bust."’ 

Grandfather knew the signs of a 
good or poor sap day, a high wind 
would stop the flow ; or, if it was too 
cold, he thought sap ran better after 
the brook back of the camp opened. 

We were having a big thaw—the 
wind out for a storm, and it looked 
like rain; the buckets were running 
over, and holders at the camp full. 
It was great fun in the camp after 
dark. The fire roared and crackled 
under the pans, and there were red 
gleams from the open arch door. 
The sap boiling up in little white 
foams, and throwing off clouds of 
steam, through which the lighted 
lanterns, on the pegs, looked like 
glow-flies. As a great privilege we 
could stay until ‘‘Sa Jane’’ blew the 
horn; then we had to start. She 
had a wonderful memory. We used 
to think, reproachfully, that she 
might forget us once in a while, but 
she never did. 

The rain was over and in the 
clearing sky was a prospect of good 
weather. The snow was settling fast, 
and the waters that now came rush- 
ing and foaming down from the high 
mountain springs, had cleared the 
snow as if bs magic. The little 
brook was open. Not until sugar- 
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ing was well over, did we have our 
annual ‘‘sugar party,’’ for the first 
runs were the sugar maker’s harvest, 
as the sap was not only sweeter, but 
made whiter sugar and brought bet- 
ter price in the market. To our 
party the young and old in the 
neighborhood were invited. The 
sugaring-off pan was half filled with 
thick syrup and put on the stove. 
Grandfather sugared off at these 
times, and had his little twigs twisted 
in little hoops at the end to dip in 
the syrup and blow bubbles through 
as a test when done. We filled tin 
pans with snow, pressed it hard to 
run the sugar on; or, instead of the 
the brittle sugar on snow, you could 
have a ‘‘toad in the hole,’’ which 
was a pine stick thrust in the hot 
mass, before it had time to cool, and 
twisted round and round; or some 
cooled in a saucer,—and you could 
have all you wanted, too, for the rule 
at a sugar party was to eat all you 
could and then eat some more. We 
noticed on these occasions that ‘‘ Sa 
Jane’’ would sit quite near the cellar 
door. It was a wise precaution of 
hers that she had seldom failed to 
observe since the time we ate the 
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pickles all up in the pickle tub, for 
pickles and sugar used to go well 
together. The only one of the party 
that didn’t enjoy himself at these 
times was Bose, and he was a dog 
that had a sweet tooth, too. He re- 
membered a time that he had been 
used roughly, though in fun, and 
his jaws shut down on a ‘‘ wob”’ of 
hot sugar that burned his mouth. 
On the eve of a sugar party he would 
discreetly disappear, and go under 
our bed upstairs. And, turning a 
deaf ear to all calls, would stay, until 
in the night we would hear him 
jump on the bed and with a wag of 
his tail curl down as much as to say, 
‘they didn’t come it on me this 
time.’’ 

Sugaring was over; the buds were 
starting on the maples and robins 
swayed on limbs in the high tops. 
There had been a general cleaning 
up and putting away ’till another 
season, and our hard work was over; 
but through it all we had many good 
times that are not to be got out of 
a sugar season in these days. 

Old sugar days, you are but a 
memory gone with our youth into 
the unchanging land of the past! 


MISJUDGED. 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


He thought she did not love him and he went 
Throughout the world his life a sad eclipse, 


He had misjudged her. 


News at last was sent 


That she lay dead, his name upon her lips. 


Ye 
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CHURCH OF FRANKLIN. 


By Mary Eastman Daniell. 


S|HE movement for establishing 
} Unitarian worship in Frank- 
lin was inaugurated in the 
autumn of 1878, and regular 


services have been maintained since 
that time. On January 12, 1879, 
Rev. J. B. Harrison of Vineland, 
N. J., preached to a good-sized con- 
gregation in Shepard’s hall, where 
services were afterwards held for 
more than four years, and he was 
called to be the first pastor. 

In December, 1879, the first Uni- 
tarian Congregational society of 
Franklin was organized ‘‘for the 
purpose of establishing and sustain- 
ing the worship of God in public and 
social religious services, and to se- 
cure for ourselves and our children 
the benefits of religious instruction, 
and as a means of illustrating and ex- 
tending rational and practical Chris- 
tianity.”” In the second article of the 
Constitution, the objects of the so- 
ciety are declared to be the ‘‘ cultiva- 
tion and diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge, the promotion of fraternal jus- 


tice, and of a serious and intelligent 
xxviii—11 


public spirit, and the earnest endeav- 
or to supply a centre and home of 
religious sympathy, and of all good 
influences to those who seek and 
need our fellowship.’’ 

This church accepts the religion of 
Jesus, holding in accordance with 
His teaching that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and 
love to man. Its object is to seek 
and proclaim truth, to interpret the 
Bible as the supreme literature of the 
religious life, to emphasize the dig- 
nity of human nature as the highest 
manifestation in this world of the 
Creator’s love and wisdom, and to 
affirm the priceless worth of the soul 
and the impossibility of its ever be- 
coming separated from God. And 
while it looks with sympathy and 
charity upon every form of religious 
faith, it seeks to put the chief em- 
phasis upon truth, righteousness, and 
love, rather than upon creeds which 
divide the disciples of Christ. It 
welcomes to its fellowship all who 
are in sympathy with these high 
aims. 
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On the occasion of the organization 
of the society the following persons 
were elected its officers: George B. 
Wheeler, clerk; Alexis Proctor, 
treasurer; Warren F. Daniell, Al- 











n S. Elder 


vah W. Sulloway, Rufus G. Bur- 
leigh, Alexis Proctor, Daniel Barn- 
ard, E. B. S. Sanborn, Frank H. 
Chapman, trustees. 

In April, 1881, Mrs. Persis Smith 
of St. Louis offered the sum of $4,000 
toward the erection of a church edifice 
and $1,000 toward building a parson- 
age provided a suitable lot be given 
for the latter. 

At a meeting of the trustees held 
on April 30, it was voted that they 
proceed to build a church at a cost of 
not less than $10,000. ‘They were 
also authorized to build a parsonage 
as soon as the necessary funds could 
be raised. 

At the annual parish meeting held 
on December 31, 1881, Mr. Alvah 
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W. Sulloway reported that a parson- 
age had been completed at a cost of 
$2,500, exclusive of the lot, which 
had been given by Warren F. 
Daniell. In the same year, the so- 
ciety received from its most gener- 
ous benefactor, Mrs. Smith, $3,000 
toward forming a library. 

Persis Smith was the daughter of 
James Garland, one of the early set- 
tlers of the town of Franklin, then 
Salisbury, and was born in 1806. 
She married James Smith of Peter- 
borough, and went to St. Louis to 
reside in 1830. She was a woman 
of rare endowments and a fine pres- 
ence, possessing great dignity and 
strength of character. She and her 


husband were among the original 


Mrs. Persis Garland Smith 


members of the Church of the Mes- 
siah at St. Louis and were lifelong 
friends and supporters of Dr. Eliot 
during his long pastorate in that 
city. 

Mrs. Smith died in St. Louis, Feb- 
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ruary 13, 1890, and was buried from 
the Franklin church, in which she 
felt so deep an interest, Rev. E. S. 
Elder officiating, and the trustees of 
the society acting as pall bearers. 


Rev. Henry C. McDe 


vga 


The library at Franklin Falls, that 
bears her name, contains 3,000 care- 
fully chosen volumes, and is an in- 
strument of helpfulness to the entire 
community.’ 

The church was completed in No- 


vember, 1883, at a cost of $16,120, 


including $2,250 paid for the land. 
It was dedicated on December 19, 
Rev. Minot J. Savage of Boston 
preaching the sermon. Among 
those who participated in the ser- 
vices of the occasion was Rev. Ho- 
ratio Wood of Lowell, who, fifty-one 
years before, preached the first Uni- 


1 Miss Daniell has modestly omitted to mention 
the fact that she has generously volunteered her 
services as librarian, without recompense, since 
the foundation of the library, and been entrusted 
with full charge of the same. This being the only 
public library in that part of the city, east of the 
Pemigewasset river, and it being open to all citi- 
zens on like terms, has made her services of a 
public character, and earned for her the gratitude 
of the general public as well as the love.—Eb. 
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tarian sermon ever heard in Frank- 
lin. 

The church edifice is built in the 
Queen Anne style of architecture, 
surmounted by a tower eighty feet in 
height, and is one of the most pic- 
turesque structures in New Hamp- 
shire. 

The interior is beautifully frescoed 
in warm, harmonious tiuts, is fin- 
ished in polished ash, and is well 
lighted by large windows of cathe- 
dral glass. On one side of the pulpit 
is the pastor's room, and on the other 
is the organ gallery. 

The auditorium, containing fifty 
pews, is connected by sliding doors 
with the vestry, which has a raised 
platform and curtain, and can be en- 


Warren F. Danie 


larged by opening the wide door- 
way into the parlor, a pleasant room, 
with fireplace and large bay-window. 
Here are hung the portraits of Dr. 
Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Thomas Starr King, Rev. William 
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Morse, and Dr. Ezra Gannett, the 
latter a gift from Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells. In the rear of the vestry is 
a well-appointed kitchen. 

The handsome organ was the gift 
of Mrs. Charlotte Stevens of North 
Andover, Mass. The Bible for use in 
the pulpit was given by Mrs. Annette 
Eastman Daniell, and the clock by 
Mr. Gilbert G. Fellows. 

In January, 1884, Rev. J. B. Har- 


Alvah W. Sulloway. 


rison, who, by his earnestness and a 
high order of ability, had drawn a 
congregation together, and held them 
during nearly five years, in which 
time religious services had been held 
in Shepard’s hall, withdrew from the 
pastorate of the society. In the fol- 
lowing September, Rev. Edwin S. 
Elder accepted a unanimous call 
from the church, and became its pas- 
tor. He was a native of Milton, and 
a graduate of the Harvard Divinity 
school. For fourteen years the so- 
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ciety was privileged to enjoy the 
ministrations of this servant of God. 
A thoughtful man of unusual ability 
and high purpose, who endeared 
himself to his parishioners by his 
large-heartedness and tender sym- 
pathies. For several years he 
preached under great physical diffi- 
culties, being assisted into the pulpit, 
and sitting while conducting the ser- 
vices. He resigned in the autumn of 
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1898, preaching his last sermon on 
Christmas Day. 

At the annual parish supper a few 
weeks since, at which Rev. C. J. 
Staples of Manchester, Rev. G. H. 
Rice of Laconia, and Hon. James O. 
Lyford of Concord were the guests, 
Dr. John W. Staples, speaking for 
the Franklin society, paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to Mr. Elder: ‘‘ The 
courageous man, who, under physi- 
cal pain and mental stress that would 
crush most men to earth, for many 
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years taught us the truths of the 
higher life with an intellectual grasp, 
a sublime faith that puts our doubts 
and misgivings to shame. If evera 
man gave the best of himself to his 
people, if ever a man in the crucible 
of pain separated the dross from the 
pure metal, and coined that metal 
into the genuine coin of the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, that 
man was Edwin S. Elder.”’ 


to Rev. J. B. Harrison and another 
was built at a cost of $4,200, upon 
a lot of land given by Mr. A. W. 
Sulloway. 

The past of the society is a source 
of gratitude, and the outlook for its 
future is full of promise. More than 
sixty families are connected with the 
church. The Sunday-school under 
superintendence of Mr. W. F. Duffy 
is in a flourishing condition, and the 
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In March, 1899, a call was ex- 
tended to Rev. Henry C. McDougall 
of Marblehead, Mass., which was 
accepted, and his installation took 
place June 13, Rev. J. E. Wright of 
Montpelier preaching the sermon. 
Mr. McDougall is a native of Michi- 
gan, a graduate of Ann Arbor uni- 
versity, and of the Harvard Divinity 
school, a man whose power and 
strong personality have already made 
themselves felt in the community. 

In 1886, the parsonage was sold 
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Young People’s Union, Mr. Ernest 
Atwood, president, meets twice a 
month. The purpose of this organi- 
zation is to cultivate and deepen the 
religious spirit, and to educate the 
young men and women of the parish 
to be loyal and efficient Christian be- 
lievers and workers. The Woman’s 
Alliance, Mrs. S. H. Robie, presi- 
dent, supplies the social element, 
with its monthly suppers and pleas- 
ant gatherings, where young and old 
meet together. That there are earn- 
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est workers in the Alliance is shown 
by the fact that their yearly earnings 
average $500. 

The present officers of the society 
are as follows: Rev. Henry C. 
McDougall, pastor; Edward H. 
Sturtevant, moderator; Edward G. 
Leach, clerk; W. F. Duffy, treas- 
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urer; Warren F. Daniell, Alvah W. 
Sulloway, Rufus G. Burleigh, Alexis 
Proctor, John W. Staples, Edward 
H. Sturtevant, Edward G. Leach, 
trustees. 

The society is indebted for its ex- 
istence and prosperity to an unusu- 
ally favorable concurrence of circum- 
stances. It was no common talent 
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that attracted, and no common abil- 
ity that held together, a congregation 
drawn from the other churches. It 
was no ordinary interest in a liberal 
church, and in what it stands for, 
that prompted the generous gifts of 
over nine thousand dollars from dis- 
tant friends towards a church, a par- 
sonage, an organ, and a library, and 
this generosity was seconded by a 
corresponding liberality on the part 
of the society. And what is more 
significant and promising, those 
ideas, convictions, and purposes of 
which the Unitarian church is the 
exponent and representative, were 
heartily welcomed by a large part of 
the community. It is to be hoped 
that, as an institution for the promo- 
tion of goodness and righteousness in 
the lives and characters of its mem- 
bers and for the advancement of 
the kingdom of God, the Unitarian 
church of Franklin will abundantly 
justify the faith, fulfil the hopes, and 
reward the endeavors of all who have 
in any way contributed to its estab- 
lishment. May this church be a 
home for all reverent souls. May it 
be a garden of God, wherein the seed 
sown may, spring up in fragrant blos- 
soms, and bear rich fruit in human 
lives. 

May it be a shrine of holy and 
blessed memories of those “ who walk 
with us no more,’’ of her, who, in 
reality, laid its corner-stone, by her 
teachings and by the gracious influ- 
ence of her beneficent life. 
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PACKER’S FALLS. 


By Lucien Thompson. 


HE aarticle in the February 
number of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY, written by Irv- 
ing A. Watson, M. D., has 


C 


been read with much interest, and as 
Thomas Packer’s name is connected 
with the early history of Durham, 
from the fact that he once owned 


land and mill privileges on the 
Lamprey river, and that a large sec- 
tion of Durham is still called ‘‘ Pack- 
er's Falls,” the writer has ventured to 
present the following notes 
regarding the same. 

Packer's Falls are in the 
Lamprey river, which flows 
through the southern part 
of Durham. The name was 
originally applied to a series 
of falls, but is now confined 
to the falls just below the 
bridge on the road to New- 
market. The name of Pack- 
er's Falls was derived from 


Col. Thomas Packer of Portsmouth, 
who was a physician, judge, lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and member of the gover- 
nor’s council. The town of Dover, 
April 11, 1694, “ granted to Capt. Pack- 
er, Jonathan Woodman, James Davis, 
Joseph Meder, and James Thomas, 
the hole streame of Lampreh River 
for the erecting of a sawmill or mills, 
that is to say, the one half to Capt. 
Thomas Packer, the other half to the 
other fower men befour mentioned.”’ 


Packer's Falls. 
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Captain Packer received a grant 
of fifty acres of land ‘‘on the south 
side of the aforesaid falls, or else- 
where, for his conveniency, leaving 


Gen. John Sullivan 


eight rods of land by the river for a 
highway.”’ 

Captain Packer sold the above 
grant and mill privilege to Philip 
Chesley of Oyster River, December 
5, 298%. 

The name has also been given for 
a long time to the southwestern part 
of the town on both sides of Lamprey 
river, extending to the adjoining 
towns of Lee and Newmarket. 

General John Sullivaa’s mills at 
‘‘Packer’s Falls’’ are spoken of 
December, 1774, when Eleazer Ben- 
net, of the Fort William and Mary 
expedition, was in his employ. In 
1774, John Adams (afterwards presi- 
dent) in a letter said that John Sul- 
livan then had ‘‘a fine stream of 
water with an excellent corn-mill, 
sawmill, fulling-mill, scythe-mill, and 
others, six mills in all, which are 
both his delight and profit.’’ 

A few years ago the paper mills in 
Packer’s Falls were burned, and the 
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present year an electric light plant 
has been erected on the Lamprey 
river to furnish heat, light, and power 
for Newmarket and Durham. In the 
Packer’s Falls district once stood the 
David Davis garrison, the Pender- 
gast garrison, which is now occupied 
by Mr. John H. Scott, and the 
Joshua Woodman garrison. 

Moharimet’s Marsh and Mohari- 
met’s Planting Ground are in Pack- 
er’s Falls, and are localities named 
after an Indian sagamore of this 
region. 

Mention should be made of Col. 
Thomas Tash who lived at Packer’s 
Falls. He was a brave officer in 
the French and Revolutionary wars, 
and at one time he was stationed at 
Charlestown No. 4 (a fact of interest 
in connection with the article in the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, February, 1900, 
on ‘‘ Charlestown No. 4.’’). 

Thomas Packer’s name is also as- 
sociated with Greenland, N. H., as 
Packer’s Creek, and Packer's Point 
were named from him. He acquired 
a part of the Champernoune farm. 


A Miil Scene 


Most people would better locate this 
land if the writer had called it the 
‘* Pierce farm’’ which was a part of 
the Packer estate. 
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By Fames De Normandie, D. D. 


JHE opening years of the cen- 
tury now drawing to its 
close witnessed a great awak- 

= ening and overturning in the 
intellectual, social, and religious life 
of New England. 

James Freeman Clarke was born in 
the midst of these movements; they 
became a part of his life, and he a 
large part of their life, so that if we 
would seek the explanation of his re- 
markable and humane activities we 
must make a brief review of these 
movements. 

Among these, perhaps, the one of 
chief moment was transcendentalism. 
The term in its best meaning was ap- 
plied to those who believed in an 
order of truth transcending the exter- 
nal senses; a faith that in human 
nature was an intuitive faculty which 
clearly discerned spiritual truths, and 
that spiritual knowledge did not come 
by special grace, and was not at- 
tested by miracles. 

To many, transcendentalism was 
only another name for the highest 
and most beautiful interpretation of a 
spiritual Christianity, just as the Quak- 
er trusted to the teachings of the inner 
guide of God's ever-present spirit, 
but many were full of fears lest it 
was about to establish a new Chris- 
tian sect which should gather to it- 
self the highest types of life in the 
community, for it was noticed with 
keen apprehension that the most of 
these were, at least, touched by, if 
not imbued with, the new philosophy. 
The transcendental club numbered a 


large proportion of the most thought- 
ful, refined, educated, artistic, and 
humane persons in and around Bos- 
ton, men like George Ripley, W. E. 
Channing, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Bartol, Parker, Hale, S. I. May, 
Wm. Henry Channing, Cranch, 
Thoreau, Bancroft, and women like 
Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, 
Mrs. Hawthorne, Miss Ripley and 
Mrs. Ripley. Still the community 
in general, and especially the church, 
were full of fears as to whither this 
philosophy was leading these young 
and gifted lives. It was easy to 
criticise them; to say they were 
given too much to idealism, that 
they divorced the mind from matter, 
and abandoned the earth to gaze 
upon the heavens, but it is true that 
to this movement very much of the 
best influence of American life is 
due. One of the marked fears of 


this movement was seen in a general 
suspicion and condemnation of all 
German theology. 

When I had my call to the South 
Parish in Portsmouth, in 1862, I wrote 
to the committee of the church that I 
should like to put in my acceptance a 


condition, that after two or three 
years I should have a year to pursue 
my theological studies in Germany, 
and the reply came that the parish 
would be delighted to grant the re- 
quest but begged that while such a 
step might be highly useful for a stu- 
dent, it would be much wiser to leave 
the word German out of my request 
because there was such a prejudice 


1An address delivered before the New Hampshire Historical Society, February 8, 1899. 
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against German transcendentalism, 
which shows how, to the popular 
mind, there was conveyed some dim 
vision of an awful and impending 
evil to the Church of Christ. 

In New England transcendental- 
ism found its best expression in 
Emerson, and it is something of a 
literary as well as spiritual curosity 
to see in what terms of horror the 
sweet and uplifting writings of this 
beautiful soul were received, or rath- 
er shunned. The criticisms of those 
who afterwards became his warmest 
admirers, but who were alarmed lest 
he were overturning the whole struc- 
ture of Christianity, are to us now 
almost incredible. They reveal the 


fact that even with the strongest 
minds the atmosphere of the society 
in which they move, and the current 
opinions of their day are of greater 
influence than their own judgment. 


‘“‘The effort of perusal,’’ said one 
when ‘‘ Nature’’ appeared in 1837, 
‘‘is often painful, the thoughts ex- 
cited and frequently bewildering, and 
the results to which they lead us 
uncertain and obscure.’’ ‘* The 
writer aims at simplicity and direct- 
as the ancient philosopher 
aimed at humility, and showed his 
pride through the tatters of his 
cloak.’’ ‘‘He is sometimes coarse 
and blunt that he may avoid the 
imputation of sickly refinement, and 
writes bathos with malice prepense, 
because he abhors dignity and un- 
natural elevation.”’ 

Professor Bowen says of the chap- 
ters on ‘‘Spirit’’ and ‘*‘ Prospects,’’ 
“We prefer not to attempt giving any 
account until we can understand their 
meaning.’’ 

Bartol says, ‘‘He seems in some 
places to know no difference between 


ness, 
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light and darkness, sweet and bitter; 
of reverence we perceive but the 
faintest traces.’’ 

Felton says, ‘‘ With many of Mr. 
Emerson’s leading views we differ en- 
tirely if we understand them; if we 
do not the fault lies in the author’s 
obscurity.’’ 

Of hardly less importance, for a 
brief period, than transcendentalism, 
was the ‘‘ Brook Farm movement,’’ 
for it was supported by many of the 
same noble persons. 

Brook Farm was not any form of 
Socialism as is now understood, or 
little understood, for a vast and sub- 
tle influence which in its best and its 
worst features is now rapidly pene- 
trating and transforming society un- 
der the name of Socialism, but Brook 
Farm was an expression of that sen- 
timent which for long ages has ani- 
mated many of the loftiest souls, a 
dream of some Arcadia, some Plato’s 
Republic, some Island of the Blest, 
some Apostolic community of goods, 
some Utopia, some Augustine’s city of 
God, where the heavy burden of social 
life may be lightened, where the vast 
irregularities may be tempered, where 
the ugly discords may be harmonized, 
where a community of interests may 
take the place of this everlasting 
envy and over-reaching, and where 
the physical, intellectual, social, and 
the spiritual parts of man's nature 
may have room for a more even devel- 
opment. From the Egyptian Thera- 
peutze and the Christian Hermits 
down to the Brook Farm community 
there have been, and as long as there 
is so much social unrest there will 
be, all kinds of attempts to help so- 
ciety by withdrawing from society, to 
redeem the world by going apart from 
the world. 
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It was out of this feeling that a 
company of most highly respectable, 
refined, and humane persons, want- 
ing the disparity of condition and 
opportunity which were working 
such injustice in the world, to be for 
a little circle righted, bought the 
Brook farm in West Roxbury in 
1840. Lowell was there, and George 
William Curtis, and Hawthorne, and 
George Ripley, and many enthusias- 
tic and congenial spirits. There 
were high ideals, and fine conversa- 
tions, and zealous codperation, but 
the practical details of living could 
not mastered, and it was soon 
abandoned. Hawthorne says, “ There 
is a most vicious animal in the yard, 
a transcendental heifer belonging to 
Margaret Fuller. She tries to rule 
every other animal, and a guard has 
to be placed over her while the other 
animals pass in and out. Whether 
the fact that the creature belonged 
to Miss Fuller, or that she was a 
transcendental animal, caused it to 
be so undesirable a companion is not 
announced.’’ 

Again Hawthorne writes,—April 
14, 1841: ‘‘ I did not milk the cows 
last night; either because Mr. Ripley 
was afraid to trust them to my hands, 
or me to their horns, 
which.’’ 

April 16: ‘‘I have milked a cow. 
Ripley said he liked to milk cows,— 
such an occupation was eminently 
favorable to contemplation, particu- 
larly when the cow's tail was looped 
up behind.’’ 

James Freeman Clarke owned the 
Brook farm in 1861, and when the 
Second Massachusetts regiment was 
about to be organized, I offered it, he 
says, to the quartermaster, and it was 
accepted. “I never raised much of a 


be 


I know not 
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crop upon it before; but in 1861 it 
bore the greatest crop of any farm in 
Massachusetts, in the courage, de- 
votion, and military renown of the 
officers and men of that noble regi- 
ment.”’ 

Brook farm was such a failure as 
must come to all experiments where 
the practical knowledge is wanting ; 
it was such a success as follows every 
movement where men are honestly 
making some attempt at higher liv- 
ing. 

Then came the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment which formed so large a part of 
Mr. Clarke’s interests and writings 
and labors and prayers. No pen 
has ever given, no pen ever can give, 
even a faint picture of the misery the 
slave trade has caused; and yet two 
centuries ago there was not the 
slightest moral feeling aroused in 
connection with it. Bishop Berkeley 
had no scruples about it; Jonathan 
Edwards, saintly and profound, 
thought it no evil; Whitefield advo- 
cated it; the society for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel sent slaves along 
with their missionaries, and as if to 
show the moral blindness and even 
profaneness which the trade encour- 
aged, one of the ships which the 
English sent to open the trade in 
new quarters was called 7he Jesus. 

By and by one after another began 
to see how the moral law bore upon 


it. Blind and selfish as many were 


fifty years ago, clergymen passing it 


silently by, many a congregation 
stirred into a fury if the subject were 
but introduced, nevertheless the con- 
tagion of liberty spread; children 
were educated in the better aspects 
of the question, older persons en- 
forced them, political and social in- 


fluences turned towards them, and a 
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crime which began so far as this 
country is concerned in 1562, which 
flourished with hardly a rebuke from 
the most saintly lives of Christendom 
for two centuries, and which was 
mildly spoken against at the open- 
ing of the third, was swept from the 
English speaking nations by a fear- 
ful war before the century closed. 

I need not refer at any greater 
length to this subject here, where 
there must be some familiar with 
Parker Pillsbury’s ‘‘Acts of the 
Apostles” of the Anti-Slavery cause ; 
some, too, now remember the disturb- 
ances and riots and works at Derry 
and Dover in this state and in par- 
ticular the disgraceful behavior of 
the students of Dartmouth, at Han- 
over, the birthplace of Mr. Clarke. 

In the last place we have the re- 
ligious movement into which Mr. 
Clarke threw his whole powers. 

A great movement of the divine 
spirit was stirring men's minds and 
hearts as they had not been stirred 
since the rise of Puritanism strug- 
gling against the Church of England. 
Calvinism under the inexorable logic 
and the terrible theology of Jonathan 
Edwards held triumphant sway and 
darkened, discouraged, and poisoned 
human nature at its very heart. 
Man’s reason was held to be help- 
less and blind, and the fairest, most 
moral, and most spiritual soul counted 
for-nothing unless by the arbitrary 
decree of election it had been se- 
lected for salvation, and that without 
any regard to the purity and fidelity 
of its own life. A few of the elect 
were exalted into a theological aris- 
tocracy, the most pernicious and un- 
deserved that bas ever soiled the 
page of human history, while all the 
rest of mankind were by the eternal 
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purpose of the Creator destined to a 
realm of torture, malignant, endless ; 
in comparison with which all tem- 
poral suffering would be sweet and 
grateful. 

Never was there a clearer call out 
of the heavens for a protest against 
such an appalling belief, and never 
was that call more faithfully obeyed 
than by the mission of Channing, 
with its quiet, spiritual, persuasive 
pleas for the nobility of human ha- 
ture, for reliance upon human reason, 
for salvation according to the actual 
quantity of human goodness, nothing 
more, nothing less, nothing else; for 
the imitableness of Christ's character 
because all natures are one ir kind, 
but differing in degree; for a uni- 
verse so full of God that there was no 
room for a hell where He was not, 
and yet so full of law there was no 


escape from the just and eternal pen- 
alty for every wrong; and for a God 
who knows no few elect and millions 
lost, but who is without partiality 
the Father indeed of all. 


No justice has yet been done to 
that noble band who took up the 
strain of Channing. They have been 
called respectable, refined, scholarly ; 
they were more than that, they were 
men of the spirit, they were friends 
of God, they were seekers after and 
servants of the truth, they were lov- 
ers of humanity, they had caught 
glimpses of great, broad, spiritual 
thoughts, which lie at the foundation 
of all true religion, by which alone 
that parliament of religions six years 
ago at Chicago became possible. I 
am not unfamiliar with ecclesiastical 
history, and I say confidently that 
not since Christianity was introduced 
has there been in any land within so 
brief a time or so small a circle, so 
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distinguished and consecrated a com- 
pany as the early leaders of the 
Unitarian movement, and by whom 
the standard of the Christian pulpit 
has been lifted up as it never was 
before. But think of them, Chan- 
ning, Dewey, Emerson, Hedge, 
Priestley, Gannett, Bellows, Parker, 
Furness, Clarke, the Wares, the 
Putnam, Walker, and 
What a wonderful company 
of literary persons responded to their 
awakening appeal,—Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Holmes, Bryant, Hawthorne, 
Wasson, Bancroft, Motley, Prescott, 
Sparks, Hildreth, Parkman, Thoreau, 
Hale, George Ticknor Curtis, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Lydia Maria Child, 
Louisa May Alcott, Lucretia Mott, 
and Heler Hunt Jackson. Think 


Peabodys, 
King ! 


what statesmen and philanthropists 
found their highest ideas of govern- 


ment in this simple theology,—John 
Adams, and John Quincy Adams, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Fisher Ames, 
Judge Story, Otis, Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett, Calhoun, Quincy, 
and Charles Sumner. Think, too, 
what noble lives in every walk of 
life made that faith their inspiration 
to every good work,—Horace Mann, 
Samuel G. Howe, Peter Cooper, Louis 
Agassiz, Benjamin Pierce, Dorothea 
Dix, who, with a serener majesty 
than any queen has ever equaled, 
made her divine pilgrimage to the 
prisons and asylums of the world; 
Pierpont in his noble fight for tem- 
perance, Tuckerman in his sweet 
mission to the lowly, Ezra Abbott, 
easily first among the revisers of the 
Bible translation. 

All these were Unitarians because 
a great movement was stirring the 
souls of thoughtful men, the whole 
system of popular theology had been 
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slowly undermined, the times called 
for greater liberty of individual judg- 
ment, for a more reasonable faith. 
The heart and the human 
reason had long rebelled, and now 
there came forth an open, swelling 
torrent of opposition and indignation. 
Man was claiming a larger freedom, 
a broader faith, a God who was not 
a tyrant, a human nature not utterly 
depraved, a race doomed to 
helpless and eternal ruin, a human 
reason not altogether astray, and 
a system of theology which pro- 
claimed, wide as the fellowship of 
humanity, that the only salvation 
here or hereafter was personal righte- 
ousness. It was out of this ferment 
that the Unitarian movement came, 
and as well the revival of the great 
interest and prosperity which have 
marked the wonderful growth of the 
Episcopal church in this country 
during the past fifty years. 

It was in the midst of such an 
awakening of the social and spiritual 
life of New England that James Free- 
man Clarke was born at Hanover, in 
this state, on the 4th of April, 1810. 
His father, Samuel Clarke, was liv- 
ing at this college seat in order to 
study medicine under Dr. Nathan 
Smith. He lived here only a few 
weeks when the family moved to 
Newton, Mass., in the care and 
household of Rev. James Freeman, 
the minister of King’s Chapel, while 
the father returned to Dartmouth to 
finish his medical studies. 

At this time the community had 
not ceased to talk of the commotion 
which had been aroused by King's 
Chapel lapsing from the Church of 
England. It had been established, 
as its name implied, as the house of 
worship for the representatives of the 


human 


not 
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king in Boston and the neighbor- 
hood, but in the onposition to Eng- 
land which arose at the time of the 
Revolution, every appearance of roy- 
alty was frowned upon and removed. 
The worshipers who remained after 
the Royalists had left the town, were 
affected by that theological move- 
ment which had then begun, and 
which culminated in the preaching of 
Channing, and the proprietors of 
King’s Chapel chose James Freeman 
to be their pastor, and ordained him 
themselves because there 
bishop who would do it. 

When Dr. Bellows was in England 
a bishop of the English church asked 
him to tell him about a church in 
Boston, where, as he had understood, 
they used the ‘‘ Book of Common 
Prayer,’’ watered. ‘‘Oh, Bishop,”’ 
replied Dr. Bellows, ‘* not watered 
but washed.’’ 

The whom this 
church interested in the 
Channing movement was the grand- 
father of James Freeman Clarke. It 
was in his home that he grew up un- 
der the most favoring, happy, and 
spiritual influences, where he could 
have said as the Apostle Eliot did of 
the home of Thomas Hooker, in 
which, for some time, he was an in- 
mate, ‘‘ When I came to this blessed 
family I then saw, as never before, 
the power of godliness in its lovely 
vigor and efficacy.”’ 

We may smile at the austerity of 
our Puritan ancestors, and in their 
fear of giving way to pleasure think 
life had a grim aspect to them, and 
the prying historian looking over their 
church records and finding how they 
sat down the lapses of some brother 
or sister from honor, truth, or virtue, 
or temperance, may draw some hasty 


was no 


minister under 
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and unfavorable conclusion about the 
state quarrels in those days, but 
when we know the keen scrutiny of 
the Puritans, than which no papal 
inquisition was more searching, when 
we remember they were not afraid to 
make a public record of their trans- 
gressions, and when we look at the 
population—there is every reason to 
believe that these early settlers were 
exceptionally gadly 
men. 


men and wo- 

And how true it has been from that 
day to this, when righteousness is 
plainly manifest in the busy hearts of 
trade in our metropolitan centres, in 
the councils of the nations, or in the 
halls of learning, you go back and 
back until you find its spring in some 
sweet home of piety in these little 
villages, nestling among our 
England hills. 


New 


In the home of Dr. Freeman young 
Clarke found every help that could 
train him for his work in life. 
a home of intellectual activity, of hu- 
mane interests, of a spiritual atmos- 


It was 


phere. It was a home where there 
was a love for the earth and its 
products, a delight in all country 
pursuits, an interest in the lower 
creatures, the evér-present charm of 
a simple life in Nature. 

Dr. Freeman had a happy faculty 
of teaching his grandchildren. Be- 
fore Clarke was ten years old he had 
read parts of Ovid, Horace, Virgil, and 
the New Testament in Greek, and had 
gone as far as cubic equations in 
algebra, and this without any sense of 
being overtasked. All studies were 
made entertaining. Latin and Greek 
were as interesting as when a child 
has the joy of finding a new word, 
and has to tell it to the whole house ; 
problems in mathematics were treated 
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as a kind of game, and all his walks 
and sports in the outer world were 
turned into methods of 
knowledge. 

Dr. Clarke says of him, ‘‘ He an- 
ticipated sixty years ago the best 
method of modern instruction. 


acquiring 


He made our studies interesting 


tous. First he removed all unneces- 


sary difficulties, and only required us 


to learn what was essential.”’ 

He taught him trigonometry dur- 
ing play hours, so that the boy of ten 
made himself a little quadrant out of 
a shingle and measured the height of 
the trees and houses around him. 

In his early home life at Newton 
he speaks of the habit of church go- 
ing, and says, ‘‘ Every one in the 
town went to church, attending two 
services with an hour's intermission 
between. One man in the 
parish, and one only, never went to 
church, and he was looked upon with 
horror as an infidel and wicked per- 
son. I do not think the people paid 
any great attention to the sermon, 
nor did they regard that as of any 
consequence. They assisted at the 
service as the Roman Catholic assists 
at the mass,—by their bodily pres- 
ence ; that was held to be enough.”’ 

There can be no doubt that the gen- 
eral condition of congregations in those 
earlier days was one of somnambulan- 
cy, for we find in the old records min- 
utes of the officers whose duty it was 
to go up and down the aisles during 
service time with a rod bearing a 
tuft of feathers at one end and a 
brass ball at the other; the feather 
end to wake up the women sleepers, 
and the brass ball the men. How 
could it be otherwise with hard work- 
ing people, and the interminable ser- 
mons? Still everyone was there, and 
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there was the service of communion, 
of devotion, of worship, a solemn and 
awful feeling of the divine presence. 

After being fitted at the Boston 
Latin school Clarke entered Harvard 
college, at the age of fifteen, in 
1825. The class was quite a famous 
one, made more so by the poems 
Holmes read at its various meet- 
ings, and had in it Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Rev. William Henry Chan- 
ning, the nephew of Dr. Channing, 
of whom one who knew him from a 
child said, ‘‘ William Henry Chan- 
ning is the holiest person 
knew. 


I ever 
God beset him behind and 
before, and laid His hand upon him.” 

In college Clarke made no special 
mark in any study or in any way. 
He was liked for his gentle ways and 
sweet character, but took no high 
rank as a student. He spoke of 
Holmes’s wit and poetry as marked 
then as in after life. One day they 
were talking of metaphysics, ‘‘I’ll 
tell you, James,’’ said he, ‘‘ what I 
think metaphysics is like. It is like 
a man splitting a log, when it is done 
he has two more to split.’’ 

From college he entered the divin- 
ity school in 1829, and there was in- 
timate with Hale, Bellows, and W. G. 
Eliot, and may have seen Emerson, 
who, that year, was boarding at Di- 
vinity Hall. 

In the divinity school it was as in 
college. Mr. Clarke seemed to have 
no very marked interests, and to give 
little promise of the work he did, and 
the eminence of later years. But he 
was diligent, judicial, not a partisan, 
and so earnest to see both sides of a 
theological question that even then it 
was thought he had no decided opin- 
ions of his own. 

When the end of his theological 
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course came Clarke chose a Western 
field, because the idea of some mis- 
sionary work interested him, and in 
the old parish of a New England 
town he thought there must be little 
freedom, only the routine of genera- 


tions, and not so much room for self- 
development. A church had been 
established in Louisville, Ky., the 
year before, but the ill-health of the 
minister had left it vacant, and soon 
after graduating Mr. Clarke set out 
for Kentucky. He preached once be- 
fore going at Waltham, and his grand- 
mother hearing he was to have a ser- 
vice in the town of factories, sug- 
gested for a text, ‘‘ She seeketh wool 
of flax, and spinneth diligently with 
her hands,’’ but the text of his first 
sermon was ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.’’ 
That was really his life-motto, for 
until the end came, he was from that 
time an earnest, hard-working, un- 
wearied student, seeking for the 
truth, helping humanity, living close 
to God. 

Then he set out for Kentucky. 
The only railroad on which trains 
were drawn by locomotives was a 
short one crossing the state of Dela- 
ware. The Boston & Providence and 
Boston & Worcester railroads were 
opened in 1835; and Mr. Clarke 
notes the extraordinary feat of six- 
teen miles in seventy minutes. The 
stage-coach and steamboat were the 
only means of conveyance. The 
progress was slow; the forest paths 
were not infrequently lost sight of, 
the corduroy roads rose and fell 
over the swampy prairies, the drivers 
were sometimes intoxicated, the 
horses left to pick their own way 
through the rocks, or to dash down 
the hills, and the passengers often 
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expecting, and sometimes experienc- 
ing, aturn-over ; and serious injuries, 
with no help at hand, were far from 
unusual. But to a young man such 
an experience of the forests and 
mountains and rivers, the glory of 
the autumnal woods, of the possi- 
bilities of this vast and unsettled 
region, and of the frontier characters 
in the beginning of the civilization of 
a new land 
and life. 


was full of fascination 
In 1840 he went to Chi- 
cago on his way to Kentucky, a quiet 
town of about 7,000. 

Arriving in Louisville in August, 
1837, he found a small church had 
gathered, embracing a few 
prominent families, among others 
that of Judge Speed, whose son was 
the most intimate friend Lincoln ever 
had. 

Judge Speed was a slaveholder, but 
like so many of his class in that day 
thought it wrong, and expected that 
before long all the slaves would be 
emancipated. A young man from 
the North once said to him, ‘‘ Your 
slaves seem to be very happy, sir.’’ 
He replied, ‘‘I try to make them 
comfortable, but I do not think that 
a slave can be happy. God Almighty 
never meant a man to be a slave; and 
you cannot make a slave happy.”’ 

From such a man the young minis- 
ter was taking his first lessons in the 
Anti-Slavery cause. 

Mr. Clarke had heard that in the 
West they would listen only to 
preaching without notes, so the first 
Sunday he made the attempt, and he 
says after talking in a very desultory 
way for fifteen or twenty minutes he 
suddenly came to an end. No one 
spoke to him and he went back to 
his room thinking he had made an 
utter failure. 


been 
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Twenty years after he met in Green- 
field, Mass., a man who told him he 
was in the Louisville church when he 
preached his first sermon. ‘‘ You 
heard a pretty poor one,’’ said Mr. 
Clarke. 
as bad a one as I ever heard.’’ 


“ That’s so,” said he; “about 
“i 
you know what the people said about 
it?’’ asked Mr. Clarke. He an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, after you had gone 
out some of them stopped and talked 
about it. One man said, ‘We had 
better let him go back, at once, to 
Boston, for he will never do anything 
here.’ But another remarked, ‘ Do 
not let him go in a hurry, perhaps he 
will do better by and by.’ I noticed 
that there seemed to be some sense 
in his prayer.’’ 
to wait awhile 
him. 


So they concluded 
before speaking to 


During his Kentucky life he kept 
in touch with his New England life, 
and with 


all denominational affairs 
by his literary work in 7he Western 
Messenger, of which he was editor. 
He found it easier to speak against 
slavery in at that time 
than in Boston, and strong words 
against the evil were quite common 
among those who felt the deadly 
which they were bound. 
Dueling was common, and when Mr. 
Clarke once preached against it, a 
United States senator, who was in 
the congregation, could not under- 
stand the minister’s objections to 
the question, and exclaimed, “ Why, 
he might as well preach against 
courage.”’ 

His somewhat lonely life was 
greatly enriched by an abundant cor- 
respondence with many of the choic- 
est spirits of that day, men and 
women, all afire with the questions 
of society, politics, and religion shap- 


Louisville 


coils in 
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ing the life of this great, new world. 
Correspondence, that wonderful art 
of fine communion between kindred 
souls, which the busy life of our day 
is placing among the lost arts, or 
bringing down to the conciseness of a 
telegram, or a telephone talk, or the 
limits of a postal card. 

Mr. Clarke had a busy ministry 
at Louisville with the possibility of 
an exchange only at very rare in- 
tervals, manager of the schools of the 
city, seeking for employment and 
homes for Polish emigrants, a pro- 
nounced and active universal phil- 
anthropist. 

That ministry came to an end in 
June, 1840. He returned to New 
England when society was restless 
and fermenting with new ideas upon 
every subject. Emerson said, “ Every 
man carries a resolution in his waist- 
coat pocket.’’ 

On the 28th of February, 1841, 
Mr. Clarke preached for the first 
time in Amory hall, on the corner of 
Washington and West streets, to a 
company which became the Church 
of the Disciples, of which church, 
with slight intermission until his 
death, he was the minister with 
an ever-widening, deepening, conse- 
crated influence in everything which 
concerned the social, intellectual, 
and religious life of Boston; in every- 
thing which concerned the Unitarian 
church; in everything which con- 
cerned the church universal in its 
highest and finest interpretation. 

In 1848, a new house of worship, 
a chapel in Freeman Place, was dedi- 
cated to the uses of the church, and 
in February, 1869, the new church 
was built, still known as the Church 
of the Disciples, on Brookline street, 
corner of Warren avenue, and here 
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he preached until the 13th of May, 
1888, when the last sermon was from 
the text, ‘‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.’’ It was fifty-five years from 
that first sermon upon doing ‘‘ What 
lies at hand’’—the nearest duty, and 
for fifty-five years that text had been 
the watchword of his life. 

There is not very much to single 
out and dwell upon in the life of 
a busy city minister. There is the 
morning service year in and year out, 
and perhaps half of the year a second 
service, and the manifold outside 
calls come to have a certain routine 
even in their unexpectedness. 
never can 


You 
tell what will happen 
within the next half day, but you 
are pretty sure that something will 
happen; and yet the calls, the meet- 
ings, come to have a certain unity 
in variety, where the one purpose 


running through them all will be 
the opportunity, the obligation, to 
take sides for the higher humanity, 
to say another word for the kingdom. 

So it was in the busy years of Mr. 
Clarke’s ministry. _ Besides the morn- 
ing sermon was a sermon for the 
Saturday Evening Gazette, for fifteen 
years; there was the writing of in- 
numerable papers for different socie- 
ties, addresses for various meetings, 
editorials for two or three periodicals, 
reviews of books; the writing of 
books, large or small, counting up 
thirty volumes; there was the Bible 
class and social -meetings at the 
vestry every week; ordinations to at- 
tend; meetings of the Anti-Slavery 
party, of the Free Soil party, of the 
Temperance party, of the Women’s 
Suffrage party ; chaplain of the sen- 
ate, director of the Unitarian associa- 
tion, professor at Harvard, trustee of 
the public library, member of the 
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State Board of Education, overseer 
of the neighboring university, and an 
ever-increasing correspondence not 
only in our own country but abroad. 
The organization of the Church of 
the Disciples for Mr. Clarke was not 
altogether cordially received by the 
churches in Boston ‘which were in 
general accord with his theology. 
The ideas upon which it was based 
upon the social principle, the volun- 
teer principle, and a sharing of the 
duties, and even to preaching by the 
members with the pastor were not 
popular. They were very different 
from which the churches had 
known, and they were looked upon 
with a 
criticism, 


any 


distrust, of 
and of opposition. Dr. 
Frothingham, of the First church, 
returning from Mr. Clarke’s installa- 
tion in Freeman Place chapel in 1848 
remarked that. “ David's soul did not 
rejoice that day.’’ The idea of any 
social life among members of a 
church was bitterly resented. 


good deal of 


It was 
claimed that the free system, instead 
of rented or owned pews, threw the 
expense a few, and it was 
thought Mr. Clarke's intellectual lib- 
erty went altogether too far when he 
ventured to exchange with Theodore 
Parker ; and that he had, on account 
of his life in the West, ventured to 
speak altogether too freely of Boston 
Unitarianism. An air of 
conservation, of 


upon 


elegant 
fine breeding, of 
great respect for tradition, of belief 
in class distinctions, of interest in 
liberal thought so far as it did not 
disturb the established order of so- 
ciety, of a pervading moral senti- 
ment, of great reluctance to overturn 
anything, of a desire to preserve the 
best life of puritanism, of a sober, 
dignified, reverent existence, of an 
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all-pervading humane conduct inside 
of the old traditions, of intellectual 
culture without much logical coher- 
ence, of biblical criticism not pressed 
to any issues, of 


extreme sweet, 


spiritual sentiment, and of a far- 
reaching, generous philanthropy 
within marked 


England. 


centers, the 
New At 
that time they never thought of ac- 


social 


Unitarians of 


cepting the logical results even of 
Channing's theology. 

It is interesting to notice how Dr. 
Clarke came running quite against 
much of this life, and yet growing to 
a commanding position among all its 
representatives. 

It was all possible through the fine 
Here 
was one who was intensely in earnest, 
he lived upon the uplands, 
pressed everyone as a man of this 
spirit. He at St. 
Francis, but of a very different as- 
pect. Mr. Clarke was an earthly 
saint; there are celestial saints, and 
saints but the 
the celestial is one, and the glory of 
the terrestrial is 


flavor of the man’s character. 
he im- 


was as saintly 


terrestrial, glory of 

There 
was nothing ecclesiastical about his 
church, except all that was ever best 
in the ecclesia, a true assembly of 
souls; there was nothing in the dress 
or habit or way of the man to desig- 
nate the priest, except the deepest life 


another. 


which ever marked any priest; a di- 
vine authority to officiate at the altar 


He knew full well that the 
one great truth of all ecclesiastical 
truths is that just as ritualism is 
introduced, spirituality dies out. In- 
dividuals may be just as devout and 
spifitual amidst the extremest ritu- 
alism as anywhere, but all the ad- 
vance of organized ritualism has 
through the whole history of man 


of God. 
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marked the 
Here was an orator 
nate eloquence. His manner was un- 
graceful; his voice upon the whole 
rather gruff and disagreeable; his 
style would be regarded as extremely 
poor by all merely literary critics, yet 
few ministers have ever had a greater 


decay of godliness. 


as men desig- 


faculty of bringing spiritual truths 
right home to their congregations, 
because of a simplicity, a directness, 
a clearness, and an earnestness which 
at once won you. 

He was a wide student of theolog- 
ical literature, and had a most happy 
faculty of picking the wheat from the 
chaff; of seeing what good there was 
in all systems, and a frank acknowl- 
edgment of it, and a very clear way 
of saying what he thought was wrong 
in each. He liked to upon 
every doctrinal discussion which was 
broached in his day, and hardly a 
social question of the least moment 


touch 


but was sure to have at his pulpit the 
benefit of a sermon. 

He had, too, a very fair way of 
stating an opponent’s view, and a 
long study of extempore discussions 
of every kind gave him a strong and 
And he 
could say pretty severe things out of 
a heart so sure of its rectitude that no 
one could take offense. 

One day in the height of the Anti- 
Slavery discussion, where, at every 
meeting, some resolution upon the 
subject was sure to come, at a reli- 
gious conference, not very long after 
the Lovejoy affair in Illinois, the in- 
Dr. Eliot 
of St. Louis, who could ill bear any 
reference to the matter, arose, saying 
that thus far the meeting had been 
most harmonious and helpful, and 
desiring that no word of discord 


ready expression in debate. 


evitable resolution came. 
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should be introduced, and _ started 
down the aisle repeating the text, 
“ Render under Cesar the things that 
are Czesar’s; wait for the things that 
are God’s,’’ whereupon Dr. Clarke 
jumped to his feet exclaiming, 
‘* Brother Eliot, just wait a moment, 
that is exactly my view of the mat- 
ter, but Caesar has got hold of some 
slaves down South that belong to 
God, and I’m bound God shall have 
them.’’ 

Mr. Clarke’s habit of mind was 
poetical, hence all the sternness of 
theology vanished at his touch, and 
yet he never wrote very much poetry ; 
a few hymns which are cherished by 
his friends. At a time when stu- 
dents of German literature were very 
rare in this country, he was reading 
what was best in it. As early as 
1841 he translated from the German 
of De Wette ‘‘ Theodore; or, The 
Skeptic’s Conversion,’ and later 
Hase’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus.’’ The two 
parts of ‘‘ The Ten Great Religions’’ 
form his most extensive literary work, 
and show what a happy faculty he 
had of finding the best part of every 
religion, as in life he was ready to 
look for the better things in every 
person’s nature, and nowhere is this 
so fully shown as in his “ Orthodoxy ; 
Its Truths and Errors,’’ which has 
had a very wide reading. 

When many young persons were 
speaking of great enthusiasm about 
the equal and superior merits of other 
sacred books to their own Scriptures, 
—generally persons who know little 
of their own,—a person was insisting 
that passages from the ‘‘ Rig Veda’’ 
should be read as well as from our 
Bible. ‘‘And in what language will 
you read them?’’ ‘‘In English, of 
course.’’ ‘“Then you understand 


Sanskrit?’’ Not at all, in fact he 
could hardly read English. Then 
Mr. Clarke explained to him that at 
that time none of the ‘‘ Vedas’’ ex- 
isted in the English language. 

Thus he worked on faithfully, joy- 
ously, thinking this world of God’s 
was a good world, and ever coming 
to better things, with an _ ever-in- 
creasing body-guard of loving friends, 
with an innumerable host who had 
been helped by his quiet and serene 
faith, a treasured companion, a man 
walking in his home with a perfect 
heart until the 8th of June, 1888, 
when the end came. 

It has been said that when the 
men who play out the ocean cable 
lose it overboard in a gale of wind, a 
calculation depending upon the heav- 
enly bodies, marks upon paper the 
spot where it fell into the ocean’s 
depths and left no trace behind. Af- 
ter the storm the ship returns at her 
leisure and pauses with unerring di- 
rectness on the waste of water as ifa 
stake marked the spot, and the cable 
is restored. 

The soul is always making its voy- 
age from the human to the divine, 
but often in stormy weather of doubt 
or the rough tempests of worldliness, 
the chain which binds us to the eter- 
nal seems to drop into the unfathom- 
able deep, but some overwatching, 
unclouded star still marks the loss, 
and will not let our relation to the 
Eternal be quite blotted out from the 
memory. What then shall bring us 
back? Only the life of a good man, 
of a godly man who has been down 
into the deep things of the spirit, who 
can find the lost and bring the dead 
in transgression again to life,—and 
such a man was James Freeman 
Clarke. 


























HON. JOHN M. HILL. 


John McClary Hill, born in Concord, November 5. 1821, died in the city of 
his birth and lifetime residence March 4, 1goo. 


Mr. Hill was the second son of the late Hon. Isaac and Susan (Ayer) Hill, his 
father having been one of the most distinguished residents of the state, governor, 
and United States senator, a close friend of Andrew Jackson, and a leader of the 
Democratic party for forty years. He was the founder of the New Hampshire 

‘atriot, the leading Democratic newspaper of the state, and his son, John M., was 
reared in close touch with the newspaper business, and strongly indoctrinated with 
the principles of the Democratic party. 

His early education was obtained in the public and private schools of Concord, 
and supplemented with a year’s attendance upon the academy at South Ber- 
wick, Me., from which he returned home in the spring of 1840, and immediately 
engaged in journalistic work, as publisher of Zhe Farmers’ Monthly Visitor, an 
agricultural publication which his father had established a short time previously, 


and which soon obtained a large circulation. In the fall of the same year, with 


his father and elder brother, William P. Hill, he commenced the publication of 
a new political paper, Hi//’s New Hampshire Patriot, the old New Hampshire 
Patriot having been sold to other parties by Isaac Hill during his absence in 


public life at Washington. The new paper commanded a large measure of popu- 


lar favor, and Mr. Hill continued his relation thereto until 1847, when it was 


merged with the old /a/riet, under the proprietorship of himself and the late 
Hon. William Butterfield. 


In 1853, Mr. Hill sold his interest in the newspaper to his partner, desiring 


relief for a time from the confinement of indoor life. In 1856, he accepted the 


treasurership and management of the Concord Gas Light Company, which he held 
continuously until January. 1889, a period of thirty-three years. 


It was in that 
office that the greater portion of his business life was spent. 


Mr. Hill had ever been deeply interested in all enterprises tending to promote 
the interests of the city of Concord, and in many such had been actively and 
efficiently engaged. He was, for six years from its inception in 1872, a member 
of the city board of water commissioners, and was for many years a member of 


the Concord fire department. His first service in connection with the department 


was as a member of the board of firewards in 1844. Afterwards he served in 


various companies and on the board of engineers for a long series of years, and 
twice held the position of chief engineer, first from 1870 to 1873, and again from 


1882 to 1885 in a departmental crisis. No man living had taken a greater interest 
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in this important branch of the municipal service, and no man who ever held the 
office did more than he to bring the department to a high state of efficiency, and 
to firmly establish its reputation as one of the best in the New England states. 

In 1861, at the commencement of the Rebellion, Mr. Hill was tendered the 
position of adjutant-general of the state, but declined it. He was a member of the 
board of trustees of the Concord Ladies’ Soldiers’ Aid association, an organization 
which contributed largely to the comfort and relief of sick and wounded soldiers 
in the Union army. He was, in fact, the working member of the board, and gave 
much time and energy to carry forward its operations, raising and dispensing large 
sums of money and other contributions. 

In 1868 Mr. Hill resumed his connection with the /afriot, representing one 
half ownership jointly with ex-President Pierce and Hon. Josiah Minot, and was 
associated with William Butterfield, who had held continuous proprietorship until 
the sale of the paper to the late Col. Edwin C. Bailey, in 1873, when both finally 
retired. He was not, however, personally engaged in the office, but represented 
by his son, Howard F. Hill, who had graduated from Dartmouth college the year 
previous. 

In his later life his interest in journalism remained unabated, and he became 
the first president of the New Hampshire Press association, holding the office for 
four years, from the organization in 1868, and maintained his membership and an 
active interest in its affairs down to the time of death. 

He also retained his interest in fire department matters, and was frequently 
called upon for counsel and advice. He was active in the fdérmation of the 
Veteran Firemen’s association and was its first president, holding the position 
for several years. 

He had several times held the position of state auditor of printer’s accounts, 
and in 1884 was selected by the justices of the supreme court as a member of the 
State Board of Equalization. He was chosen its secretary, but resigned at the 
close of the second year. He was then elected president of the board, which 
position he held at the time of his death. 

He was long intimately connected with the management of the Mechanick’s 
National Bank of Concord as a director and clerk of the board; also with the 
Merrimack County Savings Bank of which he was vice-president. 

Schooled in the principles and traditions of the Democratic party from earliest 
childhood, by both paternal and maternal teaching, Mr. Hill had been all his life 
an earnest, working Democrat, laboring zealously for the success of his party. 
He had been actively identified with the party organization in various capacities, 


on ward, city, and state committees, having been at different times secretary, 


chairman, and treasurer of the state committee, holding the latter position for 
many years. He never made politics a business, however, and never sought 
public office at the hands of his fellow-citizens. Against his own desire he was 
nominated on two occasions, in past years, as the candidate of his party for mayor 
of Concord, receiving, in such case, a vote considerably in excess of his party 
strength. 

In 1884 Mr. Hill was the Democratic candidate for governor, having been 
nominated in opposition to his own wishes: and inclinations, from the general con- 
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viction on the part of leading Democrats through the state that his name would 
materially strengthen the party cause before the people. How well grounded was 
this conviction, and how great was the public confidence in his ability, integrity, 
and special fitness for the chief magistracy of the state is evidenced by the fact 
that while the Republican electors in the state received a plurality of 3,957, the 
Republican candidate for governor had a plurality of only 2,727. In Concord, his 
home city, his opponent had 55 plurality, as against 403 for the electoral ticket, 
which showed the popular regard in which he was held by the people. He 
declined a renomination in 1886. 

Although not a communicant, Mr. Hill had been, from childhood, a constant 
attendant upon the worship of the Protestant Episcopal church, and had con- 
tributed liberally of his means for the maintenance of the same, and for the sup- 
port of all the auxiliaries of the church work. 

Mr. Hill was twice married; first to Elizabeth Lord Chase, of Berwick, Me., in 
1842; second to Elizabeth Lincoln of Concord, who survives him, as does an only 
son, by his first wife, Rev. Howard F. Hill of Concord, and two brothers, William 
Pickering Hill, now of Pitkin, Col., and Isaac Andrew Hill of Concord. 


HON. CHARLES C. COMSTOCK. 


Charles Carter Comstock, born in Sullivan, N. H., March 5, 1818, died in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, February 20, 1900. ~ 

Mr. Comstock spent his youth, until eighteen years of age, upon his father’s 
farm in Sullivan, when, upon his persuasion, the latter sold out there and pur- 
chased a better farm in the town of Westmoreland to which he removed. In 1842 
young Comstock built a sawmill in the latter town, and was there engaged in 
lumbering until 1853, when he sold out and removed to Grand Rapids, where he 
entered at once into the same business. He manufactured lumber on a large 
scale, and in addition established mills for the conversion of the lumber into 
finished products. He manufactured sash, doors, and blinds, and his mill was 


the largest in western Michigan, equipped with some of the first woodworking 
machinery brought here. The output of his mill exceeded the local demand, and 
he found a market for the surplus in other cities, shipping the stock out by boat 


down Grand river and across the lake. His shipments were among the first 
exports from Grand Rapids, and laid the foundation for a trade which grew to 
large proportions and of great advantage to the town. 

In 1857 he purchased a furniture factory, and into this industry put the same 
enterprise and energy which he had applied to his lumbering and other ventures, 
and in the shipment of furniture was also a pioneer. Mr. Comstock sold a half 
interest in his furniture business in 1863 to James M. and Ezra T. Nelson, and 
two years later sold the remaining half to his son, and the business his energy put 
upon a firm foundation is still in existence at the old site under the corporate title 
of the Nelson-Matter Furniture company. 

Upon disposing of half of his furniture business, in 1863, Mr. Comstock engaged 
in the manufacture of pails and tubs, and built up an immense business in this 
line, consuming over 10,000,000 feet of lumber annually, and continuing in the 
business until 1883. 
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During the panic of 1873, when money was scarce, public confidence shaken, 
and the outlook dark, Mr. Comstock was obliged by stress of circumstances to 
resort to the issuing of script for the payment of his employés or to shut down 
entirely. In his mills and factories he gave employment to nearly three hundred 
men, and to have suspended would have entailed upon them the severest hardship, 
The script was accepted and for several months passed current about town, con- 
fidence in Mr. Comstock’s integrity and financiering ability sustaining it. He 
weathered the storm and with the return of good times redeemed every cent of his 
script indebtedness. 

In his lumbering operations Mr. Comstock acquired large tracts of timber land 
which proved valuable for farming purposes when the timber was taken away. 
As old age advanced, he more and more sought the quiet of the farm, and brought 
the same executive ability to bear upon agriculture that he had put into manu- 
facturing, and made his farms pay substantial profits. For the last ten years he 
lived almost entirely on his farm or in the handsome suburban home which he 
built for himself just south of the soldiers’ home. 

One of Mr. Comstock’s farms is the present Comstock park at Grand Rapids. 
Always interested in promoting industry and agriculture, he gave this property, 
nearly one hundred acres, to the West Michigan Agricultural society for fair 
grounds. There is a provision in the deed transferring it to the society that 
should the society ever cease to exist, or the land be used for other than fair 
purposes, that it shall become the property of the city of Grand Rapids, to be used 
for park purposes. 

While deeply engaged in manufacturing and other enterprises, Mr. Comstock 
found time to devote attention to the duties of citizenship. In 1863 he was 
elected mayor of the city, and in 1864 was elected for a second term. That was 
during the war period, and he was active in sending the soldiers to the front. In 
1870 he was candidate for governor of Michigan and was defeated by a plurality 
of 18,785 by Governor Baldwin, in a state which two years later went Republican 
by 56,000 majority. In 1873 he was the Democrat candidate for congress, and in 
1878 he was nominated by the Greenbackers for congress. In 1884 the Demo- 
crats and Greenbackers fused, he was the nominee for congress, and his election 


gave the Fifth district its first congressman whose politics were other than Repub- 


lican. Mr. Comstock declined a second term and since then, although he never 
lost interest in what was going on, he did not mingle actively in political affairs. 

Mr. Comstock was married in 1840, in his native village, to Mary M. Win- 
chester, who died in 1863. In 1865 he married Mrs. Cordelia Davis, daughter 
of Daniel Guild, and she survives him. His only son, Tileson A. Comstock, died 
when a young man. His eldest daughter, with her husband, Albert A. Stone, and 
little son, perished at sea by the wreck of the Brother Fonathan off the coast 
of California in July, 1865. Beside his wife, four daughters survive him, Mrs. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Konkle, Mrs. Boltwood, and Mrs. Russell. 


ABEL P. RICHARDSON, M. D. 


Dr. Abel Parker Richardson, long the leading physician in the town of Wal- 
pole, died at his home in that town, after a protracted illness, February 4, 1900. 
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Dr. Richardson was born in Lempster, February 19, 1834, and was a son of 
Abel and Almena (Parker) Richardson of that town, and in the eighth generation 
from Thomas Richardson, the emigrant, who was one of the settlers of Woburn, 
Mass., in 1641. He was educated in the Green Mountain Liberal institute in 
South Woodstock and in Westminster seminary. In 1857 he became principal of 
Walpole High school, and was a thorough and successful teacher, and very popu- 
lar with his pupils, many of whom became his lifelong friends. He taught the 
High school four years, from 1857 to 1859, and again from 1862 to 1864. After 
his first term of teaching in Walpole, he resided for nearly two years in North 
Carolina, engaged in teaching and other pursuits, and returning at the outbreak of 
the War of the Rebellion. In 1861 he began the study of medicine with Dr. Will- 
iam M. French in Alstead. He attended two courses of lectures at the University 
of Vermont, and one course at Dartmouth Medical college, where he received his 
degree in 1864. He also did post-graduate work in the Harvard Medical school 
and in New York and Philadelphia. After practising one year in Marlow, he 
settled in Walpole in the fall of 1865, and spent the rest of his life there. He 
acquired a large practice in Walpole and neighboring towns on both sides of the 
Connecticut river. He became prominent in his profession; was president of the 
Connecticut River Valley Medical society in 1881; of the Cheshire County Medi- 
cal society; and of the New Hampshire Medical society in 1896. On the one 
hundredth anniversary of the organization of the New Hampshire Medical society, 
in 1891, he delivered an interesting address, entitled “ Looking Backward,” in 


which he took for his subject the life of a country physician one hundred years 
ago. He was a member of the board of United States Pension Surgeons at 
Bellows Falls seven years, from 1882 to 1889, and president four years. In June, 


1881, he delivered an address before the New Hampshire Medical society on 
“Death: Its Physical Aspect,’ and in November, 1883, he delivered the address 
to the graduating class in Dartmouth Medical college. 

He served on the school committee for ten years, from 1867 to 1877, and his 
annual reports printed by the town were interesting and valuable. He was 
elected town clerk in 1869, and was re-elected annually, with the exception of one 
year, having at the time of his death nearly completed his thirtieth year in that 
office. From this long service as town clerk and from his practice of many years 
as a physician he had become thoroughly acquainted with the history of the town 
and its people for the last forty years. He was a Democrat in politics, but not 
inclined to discuss political questions. He was an active member of the Unitarian 
society ; trustee for many years, and treasurer at the time of his death. He was 
also a trustee of the savings bank of Walpole. He was a public spirited citizen, 
interested in everything tending to benefit the town, and ready to do his part 
by contributing his time and means. He was ready with his pen and an interest- 
ing speaker on public occasions. 

Descended from the best New England ancestry he exemplified the best New 
England traits in his life and character. He had a keen sense of humor and 
a ready wit, was of a social disposition, so amiable as not to be easily ruffled, and 
kindly in his feelings. He had a taste for general reading, and was a good judge 


of what is excellent in literature. He was much interested in public events, and 
xxviii—13 
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alive to the progress of the times both in his profession and in general affairs. 
Dr. Richardson was married April 4, 1866, to Miss Sylvia F. Symonds, 
daughter of Charles D. Symonds of Marlow, who survives him. He also leaves a 
sister, Mrs. Cordelia A. Clark, widow of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Clark, of Cambridge- 


port, Mass.; a niece, Miss Ida A. Clark, and a nephew, Dr. Walter T. Clark of 
Worcester, Mass. 


SAMUEL P. CARBEE, M. D. 


Dr. Samuel Powers Carbee, of Haverhill, died at his home at Haverhill 
Corner, January 31, 1909, from cancerous disease from which he had long suf- 
fered, though bearing his affliction with heroic fortitude. 

Dr. Carbee was a native of the town of Bath, where he was born June 14, 
1836. He attended the public schools of his native town, and later pursued his 
studies at Newbury (Vermont) seminary, where he fitted himself to become a 
teacher in the public schools, and for a time followed that calling. 

In 1860 he began the study of medicine with Dr. Albert H. Crosby of Wells 
River, and continued his studies with Drs. Dixi and A. R. Crosby of Hanover 
until 1862, when he enlisted as a private in the Twelfth regiment, New Hampshire 
Volunteers, under Capt. J. Ware Butterfield. For some time he was placed on 
detached duty in the commissary department, but in October, 1863, was com- 
missioned assistant surgeon, and served in that capacity until the close of the war. 
He participated with his regiment in the battles of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, and was with the Army of the Potomac from the Wilderness to the cap- 
ture of Richmond. He was the first Union surgeon to enter the Confederate capital. 

At the close of the war he resumed his medical studies at Dartmouth Medical 
college, from which he graduated in 1866. He soon after began the practice of 
medicine in Haverhill, and has pursued his profession with assiduity and success 
for thirty years in that town, where he built up an extensive and lucrative practice. 

A man of generous impulses and genial manners, he was well adapted to his 
profession, and secured the respect and confidence of his patients. He was a 
member of the White Mountain and of the New Hampshire Medical societies, and 
for many years was medical examiner for leading life insurance companies. He 
also served for twelve years on the examining board for pensions for this district. 

Enthusiastically devoted to his profession, he yet found time to devote to 
public matters, and was repeatedly a delegate to the county and state conventions. 
He was elected county commissioner, as a Republican, in 1884, and was re-elected 
in 1886. He was elected to the legislature in 1894, and was surgeon-general 
of the state on the staff of Governor Busiel with the rank of brigadier-general. 

Dr. Carbee was a prominent member of the G. A. R., had been commander of 
the Nat Westgate Post, and the Camp of the Sons of Veterans at North Haverhill 
was named in his honor. He was connected with several fraternal orders, and 
was a Knight Templar of Mt. Horeb Commandery at Concord. He was one of 
the directors of the Woodsville Loan and Banking association, and a director of 
the Woodsville National Bank from its organization. 

September 30, 1885, he was united in marriage at Dorchester, Mass., with 
Miss N. Della Buck, a native of Haverhill, who survives him. 
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JAMES H. SMART, LL. D. 


James Henry Smart, president of Purdue university, Lafayette, Ind., died at 
his home in that city, February 21, 1900. 

President Smart, who was long recognized as one of the ablest and most 
progressive of the great array of educators to which New Hampshire has made so 
liberal a contribution, was born in Center Harbor, June 30, 1841, his father being 
a physician of local repute. He attended school in the neighborhood and in 
various academies, supplementing his schooling by assiduous home study until he 
had mastered the full curriculum of a college course. At the age of seventeen he 
began teaching, and in 1858 was a teacher in the public schools of Concord, 
continuing in those and other New England schools until 1861, when he was 
engaged in the public schools of Toledo, Ohio. Here he remained until 186s, 
meanwhile publishing his first book, a volume on “ Physical Exercises.” 

In 1865 he was elected superintendent of schools in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
held that post until 1874, being then elected superintendent of public instruction 
for Indiana. By re-elections he held this office until 1883, when he was chosen 
president of Purdue university, one of the best appointed technological institutions 
in the country. 

For twenty-seven years he was a member of the Indiana State Board of Educa- 
tion; was elected trustee of the University of Indiana in 1883, and for six years 
was a trustee of the State Normal school. In 1892 he was an assistant com- 
missioner for Indiana to the Vienna exposition, and in 1878 he was a United 
States commissioner to the Paris Exposition, where the school exhibit of Indiana, 
procured and arranged by him, won a gold medal and a special diploma. In 
1891 he was a commissioner from the United States Department of Agriculture to 
the Agricultural congress at The Hague. In 1871 he was president of the 
Indiana Teachers’ asssociation, in 1880 of the National Educational association, 
in 1890 of the American Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. In 1874 Dartmouth conferred upon him the degree of master of arts, 
and in 1882 he received from the University of Indiana the degree of doctor 
of laws. 

He has published: “An Ideal School System for a State,” “The Institute 
System for the United States,” “‘Commentary on the School Laws of Indiana,” 
“The Schools of Indiana,”’ and “ Books and Reading for the Young.” 

He married, July 21, 1870, Mary H., daughter of Professor Snow of Grinnell 
college, Iowa. 

President Smart always retained a great affection for the state of his birth, 
and the greater part of his summer vacations was always spent here. He has 
been a frequent visitor in Concord. 


LUTHER P. DURGIN. 


Luther Perry Durgin, whose death occurred Saturday morning, February 17, 
was one of Concord’s most respected citizens. He was the eighth of the ten chil- 
dren of Hazen and Deborah (Thompson) Durgin, and was born in that part of 
Sanbornton now Tilton, October 21, 1823. 
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He attended the district schools near his home, but when he was nine years of 
age his mother died and he was thrown upon his own resources. He went to 
Lowell, Mass., and found employment in a woolen mill for a short time, engaging 
also in other pursuits. 

In 1838 he found further opportunity for schooling, and supported himself at this 
time by carrying newspapers. His life as a newsboy interested him in the printing 
business, and in 1839 he entered the office of the Zowe// Fournal and Courier as 
an apprentice under the late Leonard Huntress, thus beginning his life work as a 
printer, which he followed for nearly sixty-one years continuously in Lowell and 
Springfield, Mass., Concord, Manchester, Portland, Me., and Boston. For the 
past thirty-six years he had been employed by Morrill & Silsby and by Silsby & 
Son, as foreman. 

Mr. Durgin was originally a Free Soiler, and afterward a Republican in poli- 
tics. During his residence in Concord he received frequent evidence of the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens and served one year as councilman and two years as 
alderman. He was elected from Ward Four to the legislatures of 1874 and 1875 
and in 1889 he was a member of the Constitutional convention. For nine years 
he was a member of the board of water commissioners. 

Mr. Durgin was an Odd Fellow of long standing, having joined the order in 
1844, two years later becoming a member of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 
In 1868 he united with Rumford Lodge of Concord. He was also a member of 
Tahanto Encampment. 

He was for more than thirty-six years a devoted member of the Methodist 
church and faithfully and diligently served its interests as a superintendent of the 
Sabbath school, class leader, steward and trustee. He was one of the most active 
of the founders of the Baker Memorial church, and was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Winnipiseogee Camp-meeting association from its formation. 

Mr. Durgin was three times married: In 1846 to Nancy M. Barnes; in 1878 
to Hannah M. Bickford; in 1898 to Isadora P. Nightingale, who survives him. 
He also leaves a sister, Mrs. Sevina Vinton of Lowell, and two sons, Luther W. 
and Hazen F. Durgin of Concord. 


JOSEPH E. BENNETT. 


Joseph E. Bennett, for many years a prominent and influential citizen of Man- 
chester, died at his residence in that city, February 20, 1go0. 

Mr. Bennett was the son of Stephen and Hannah Bennett of New Boston, and 
was born in that town August 9, 1817. He was educated at Francestown acad- 
emy, New Hampton Institute, Waterville and Yale colleges, entering the latter as 
a junior and graduating in 1843. The succeeding fall and winter he taught school 
in Searsmont, Mass., where he was elected on the school board, but removed to 
Manchester in 1844, and engaged with J. Y. P. Hunt in building mills for the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. In 1847 he became foreman for J. F. Andrews in building 
operations in Nashua, where he continued most of the time till 1860. During this 
time he assisted in the rebuilding of the state house at Montpelier, Vt., and in the 
construction of the passenger station and freight house in Manchester, and of 
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mills there, at Southbridge, Mass., and other places, and the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception at Boston. 

During this time he retained his residence in Manchester, and spent his win- 
ters in teaching in Maine, at New Boston, and at Manchester in this state, having 
been master of the schools at Piscataquog Village, Hallsville and Webster’s Mills, 
and the North and South grammar schools of Manchester. 

In 1860, leaving the employ of Mr. Andrews, Mr. Bennett returned to Man- 
chester and went to work for himself, being in company one year with his brother, 
John J. Bennett, and two years with Lyman R. Fellows of Concord. In 1865 he 
was elected city clerk, a position which he held for more than a decade. He was 
selectman and ward clerk of the old Ward Five, and had been either assessor or 


clerk of the board of assessors seventeen years at different times; was elected by 


the Democrats of Ward Five as alderman in 1849; and as a Free Soiler was 
chosen representative to the general court in 1851-—’52. He represented Ward 
Five in the school committee in 1852 and 1857. He was a trustee of the Amos- 
keag- Savings bank, having been elected in 1868. 

Mr. Bennett was a prominent Free Mason, a master of Lafayette Lodge in 
1865-66, high priest of Mount Horeb Royal Arch Chapter in 1870-71, and was 
for a long time recorder of Trinity Commandery, Knights Templar. He was 
always prominent in connection with the First Baptist church and society, and for 
many years treasurer of the society. In March, 1845, he married Miss Susie 
Dyer of Searsmont, Me., by whom three children were born, none of whom sur- 
vives. She died in 1883, and he subsequently married a Mrs. Hartwell, who sur- 
vives him. 


GEORGE R. EATON. 


George R. Eaton, one of the most prominent citizens and business men of 
northern New Hampshire, died suddenly in Lancaster, his place of residence, 
February 11. 

Mr. Eaton was born in Portland, Me., November 16, 1837. He attended the 
schools of that city and Yarmouth, but at fifteen years of age his school days were 
over, though not his opportunities for learning. He then entered the office of 
S. T. Corser, superintendent of the Atlantic & St. Lawrence railroad. When 
twenty years of age, or forty-two years ago, he left his home city, and came to Ber- 
lin, where he engaged as manager for Hezekiah Winslow & Co., in their great 
lumber operations. This firm changed several times, at last merging into the Ber- 
lin Mills Co., but through the changes Mr. Eaton remained, and for fourteen years 
was connected with the management of that great concern. Berlin chose him one 
of her selectmen when he was but twenty-one years old, and later elected him to 
represent her fast growing interests in the legislature. His training and his natural 
insight into affairs enabled him to discern great possibilities for Coos in the lumber 
business, and he early made purchases of large tracts of spruce lands, not confin- 
ing his field of operations to Cods as the years went on, but seeking other sections. 
In 1872 he bought a stock of goods and a store in North Stratford, and in that town 
his trade for several years amounted to $200,000 a year. He was selectman of 
Stratford, and in 1876 member of the Constitutional convention. In 1882 he took 
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E. B. Merriam as partner so that he could pay more attention to his landed inter- 
ests. About this time the Lancaster National bank was started, and being made 
its president, he removed to that town, where he ever after resided. He served 
for three years as commissioner and four years as treasurer of Cods county. For 
some time past he had been treasurer of the Browns Lumber Co. at Whitefield. In 
politics he was a Democrat, and in religion a Unitarian. 


He married, in 1860, Miss Sarah J. Parker of Berlin, who, with three daugh- 
ters, survives him. 


REV. JOHN W. MERRILL, D. D. 


Rev. John W. Merrill, D. D., died at his home in Concord, February 9, 1g00. 

Dr. Merrill was a native of the town of Chester, the son of Rev. Joseph Annis 
and Hannah (Jewett) Merrill, born May 9, 1808. He graduated from the Wesleyan 
university in 1834. From 1834 to 1837 he studied in the Theological seminary, 
and immediately after graduation he was elected president of McKendree college 
at Lebanon, Ill. Four years later he returned to Massachusetts, and in 1841 
organized the First Methodist Episcopal church at East Boston, serving as pastor 
for thirteen years. In 1854 he was appointed professor of ethics, metaphysics, 
natural and historical theology in the Methodist General Biblical institution, which 
in those days was located in Concord. He was instrumental in forming the 
Boston University of Theology, which later absorbed the Concord Biblical insti- 
tute. In 1868 he returned to the itinerant work, and in 1873 took a super- 
annuated relation. 

Dr. Merrill had lived the greater part of his life in Concord, and was held in 
highest esteem in the city. He was connected with the Baker Memorial church, 
and his last church work was performed in September last, when he assisted at 
the administration of the Communion service. He was a profound scholar, and 
continued his study of the languages till he had reached his ninetieth year. He 
was a man of strength, physically, mentally, and morally, and did much to pro- 
mote educational work in his denomination. 

August 17, 1842, he married Miss Emily Huse, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Enoch Huse of Newburyport, Mass. She died in 1886. Six sons were born, but 
only three are now living, Charles A., of Worcester, Mass., Edward H., of Con- 
cord, and Elijah H., of San Francisco. 


TIMOTHY EASTMAN BAYLEY. 


Timothy Eastman Bayley of Plymouth died Sunday, February 18, on his 71st 
birthday anniversary, having been born on the Bayley farm in the south part of 
Plymouth, February 18, 1829. 

He was the youngest of three children of Benjamin and Ruth Eastman Bayley, 
and came from Revolutionary stock, the grandfather, Solomon Bayley being a sol- 
dier in the War of 1776. 

The father, Benjamin Bayley, was one of the first elected selectmen of Ply- 
mouth and was-prominently identified with all affairs concerning the town. 
Timothy Eastman Bayley married Susan Cochran, daughter of Robert and Har- 
riet (Gill) Cochran, July 1, 1855, and they enjoyed an unusually happy married life 
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of forty-five years. Six children were born, four boys and two girls, all of whom 
are living. They are Mary Ann Johnson, George C. Bayley, Lizzie Ardella Ran- 
dolph, William Cochran, Charles Flanders and Herbert Eastman Bayley. All but 
George, whose home is in Tilton, reside in Plymouth. 

Mr. Bayley was a veteran of the War of the Rebellion. He was mustered into 
service as a private in Co. H, Fourteenth New Hampshire Volunteers, and was 
soon promoted to sergeant. He served three years and received an honorable dis- 
charge in 1865. He contracted malarial disease while in the service, from which 
he never recovered, and which was the primary cause of his death. 


JOHN S. HOBBS. 


John S. Hobbs, of North Hampton, a lifelong resident and prominent citizen, 
died in that town February 19, at the age of nearly eighty-four years, having been 
born March 17, 1817. 

Mr. Hobbs was a fine type of the progressive farmer, and as such had found 
his principal occupation. He was a man of marked business capacity, and his 
judgment was seldom at fault. He was much in the service of the town, and had 
well filled every important office within its gift,—collector, clerk, treasurer, rep- 
resentative, and selectman for repeated terms, having served about twenty-five 
years in the last named office. He had been a director and agent of the Rocking- 
ham Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance company for more than thirty years, and in 
February, 1891, was chosen its president. He resigned this office in February, 
1899, but still retained his long connection as agent. Politically he was a staunch 
Democrat. To Mr. Hobbs that company owes much of its strength and security. 

Mr. Hobbs left a widow, one daughter, who is the wife of Collector John W. 
Mason of Hampton, and five sons,—John W., of North Hampton, Joseph W., of 
Lawrence, Mass., George C., of West Newton, Mass., Charles P., of Boston, and 
Thomas D., of Somerville, Mass. A _ sister, Mrs. Freeman Drake, of North 
Hampton, also survives him. 


HON. AMOS L. ROLLINS. 


Amos L. Rollins, born in Alton, December 11, 1826, died in that town, Febru- 
22, 1900. i 

{r. Rollins was a son of Ichabod and Sally Rollins. His father died when he 
was nineteen years of age and the care of the homestead and family devolved 
upon him. In 1854 he was elected town clerk, and since that time he has held all 
the offices in the gift of the town. He was selectman for twenty years, and very 
successfully cleared the town of its debt of $62,000. He has been moderator of 
town-meetings for twenty-eight years in succession; was town treasurer seventeen 
years, and for twenty years treasurer of Alton Five Cent Savings bank. He was 
county commissioner three years, representative in the state legislature four years, 
and also served as state senator. 

December 25, 1851, he married Sarah E., daughter of Nehemiah Kimball, 
and to them were born three sons and two daughters. Mrs. Rollins died in 1871, 
and he married, as his second wife, Parmelia A. Pendergast, January 14, 1872, by 
whom he is survived. 
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DEA. HENRY F. RUBLEE. 


Henry F. Rublee, born in Plattsburg, N. Y., December 6, 1826, died at Lake- 
port, February 2, 1900. 

When a young man he located in Manchester, but removed to Laconia in 1850, 
and in 1852 established himself in the general blacksmithing business at Lake 
Village now Lakeport, or Ward Six of Laconia. Subsequently, with his son, Alson 
F., he did a large and lucrative business in the manufacture of carriages. 

Mr. Rublee was a public-spirited citizen, strongly interested in the general wel- 
fare of the community and was honored with the esteem and confidence of the 
people, being elected to nearly all the offices which it was in the power of the citi- 
zens to bestow. He was selectman of the town of Gilford for several terms, was a 
member of the school board and represented the town in the legislature of 1885 
and 1886. 

He was a devoted member of the Baptist church, having been a deacon since 
1857, and had sung’ in the choir for forty-eight years. He is survived by a widow, 
a son, and a daughter. 


At the International Export exposition at Philadelphia prizes have just been 
awarded. Over twenty makes of typewriters competed for first prize, including all 
the leading makes controlled by the trust. The committee awarded the first prize 
to the Franklin typewriter, “for convenience, quality of work, and excellence of 
mechanical construction.”’ 


The above clipping from a recent newspaper gives a good idea of the quality 
of goods put out by our advertisers; and we give it this publicity because they 
deserve it and because the “ Franklin” belongs to our family of advertisers. You 
make no mistake when you buy articles advertised in the GRANITE MONTHLY. 


Make the delights afforded by the GranireE MONTHLY perpetual by having the 
numbers handsomely bound in cloth for only fifty cents per volume. 
A limited number of bound volumes, XVIII to XXVII, are offered for sale at 
$1.25 per volume. Prompt delivery, postpaid, guaranteed. 
THE GRANITE MONTHLY Co., Concorp, N. H. 
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